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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——. 


A[R. DISRAELI on Thursday applied for leave to bring in a Bill 
\ enabling her Majesty to add to her titles, the addition to be 
made being one to express sovereignty over India. He did not, how- 
ever, explain what title he should advise Her Majesty to take, and 
his refusal to “timpede the prerogative ” deprived the debate of 
much of its interest. Mr. Lowe made an amusing speech, de- 
precating the assumption of an Imperial title, and advocating the 
claim of the Colonies te be equally honoured, but lost ground 
by suggesting that it would be disagreeable to remove the 
title when we had lost India. We may lose India some day, 
as we may lose Ireland, but statesmen cannot guide their 
action on prophetic politics of that kind. Mr. Forster also 
pleaded the cause of the colonies, and suggested that the title 
used in the Proclamation of 1868 announcing that the Queen 
took over the Government of India, should, with an addition for 
India, be the legal style. In this title the Colonies in all parts of 
the globe are included. He preferred ‘‘ Queen ” to ‘“‘ Empress,” 
because Empress implied a personal rule, and the Queen would 
rule India under the advice of Parliament. Mr. Disracli replied 
to the colonial argument by saying that the colonists are British— 
which, as the Queen is Queen of Britain, and not of the British, 
is not dpropos—and affirmed that the natives of India had signified 
in many ways their desire for the change. As far as journals 
represent opinion, we should say the majority are for letting the 
matter alone, or for employing the title ‘*‘ Queen of India.” ‘The 
dislike to the Imperial title will probably be displayed more 
strongly in the debate on the second reading. 








The debate expected on Monday on the purchase of the Suez 
Canal Shares did not come off. Sir Stafford Northcote; in apply- 
ing for permission to borrow £4,000,000 from the Commissioners 
of the National Debt, who are to receive the Khedive’s £200,000 
a year, and so pay off principal and interest in thirty-five years, 
made an able but slightly tedious exposition of the financial part 
of the measure,—which we have analysed elsewhere. When he 
had finished, Lord Hartington asked the Premier to adjourn the 
debate, on the ground of the quantity of new matter imported 
into it, and particularly of the explanation offered of Mr. Cave’s 
mission. Mr. Disraeli at first declined, but Mr. Gladstone stated 
that more information was needed, and threatened, if the debate 
went on, to reserve himself for another occasion, and the Premier 
gave way, the debate being adjourned to Monday next. It is 
expected to be a fierce one, but the House, though interested in 
the financial details, has made up its mind upon political grounds, 
and cheers every allusion to British interests in Egypt. 


Lord Salisbury attended a dinner given by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce on Wednesday, and made a speech in 
which he noticed the strong revival of national feeling. ‘There 
is a kind of sensation, a thrill, a longing for action, a desire for a 


strike hard and strong when the necessity is upon us. ‘The pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal “was cordially accepted by the English 
people as a sample of the policy” of the present Ministry. The 
speech was most warmly received, and nearly expresses the 
present temper of the nation. 


The Sultan has accepted the Austrian Note, with one material 
reservation, that the revenues of Bosniaand the Herzegovinashould 
not be spent within them. The provinces are only to have a 
portion of their taxes spent on public works. This means, of course, 
that Constantinople will still have an object in misgovernment, 
but the reservation has been agreed to, and a decree issued em- 
bodying the reforms. The insurgent leaders, on the other hand, 
who know quite well that they have obtained nothing, have met 
at Mostar, and have agreed to continue the insurrection. Both 
Roumania and Servia are raising money, and although Austria can, 
of course, suppress the revolt if she pleases, it remains to be seen if 
she will so alienate her Slav subjects. ‘The Turkish army is again 
reported to be in straits for provisions, but if the mild weather 
lasts, and the Sultan can get any money together, this obstacle 
ought to be easily overcome. The outcome of the situation 
depends now, as it did six months ago, on the real intention of 
the Russian Court, which can show the insurgents in a moment 
that their cause is hopeless, and they had better emigrate. If 
they remain, the Beys, in spite of the general amnesty, will grind 
them to powder. 


Three elections have qccurred during the week, and Liberals 
have won them all, but none of them are very encouraging to the 
cause. Mr. Rylands carried Burnley on Saturday by 3,520 to 
5,077 votes given to Mr. Lindsay, but the Conservatives were 
nearly 800 stronger than at the last election. Mr. Blake also 
carried Leominster against Mr. Bateman-Lennox by 454 to 349, 
and as Leominster was supposed to be a borough owned by a 
brother of the Conservative candidate, the victory was striking, but 
it was won mainly, it is said, by appeals to Nonconformist feeling. 
And finally, Mr. Jacob Bright has beaten Mr. Powell at Man- 
chester by 22,771 to 20,985, not a heavy vote in a city with 
57,000 electors, but showing an increase of Conservative strength. 
Mr. Bright votes straight, but we regret that both candidates 
were not punished by larger abstentions for their conduct in 
reference to Home-rule. Both paid court to Mr. Butt and the 
Home-rulers, and neither, we may be sure, have the slightest 
intention of granting their demands. It is believed that the 
Irish at last preferred Mr. Powell, Mr. Bright being denounced 
by- leading Catholics as an ‘ advocate of secular education.”’ 


Lord Cairns delivered, last Wednesday, in the presence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the judgment of the Privy Council 
on the appeal in the Jenkins case. Ile decided that 
Mr. Jenkins had a right to Communion, and that nothing 
which he had done had deprived him of that right. 
The letters he had written, the extracts from the Bible 
which he had published, his refusal to express his belief 
in the Devil, and all the rest of the statements attributed to him, 
did not warrant Mr. Flavel Cook in inferring that he was either 
a “ notorious evil liver” or ‘‘a common and notorious depraver 
of the Prayer-book,” and these are the only grounds on which 
Communion could have been legally refused. ‘The Court did not 
find the expression of the heresies attributed to Mr. Jenkins in 
Mr. Jenkins’s letters and admissions ; and it did not decide any- 
thing as to the doctrinal right of a layman to express disbelief 
in the Devil and in everlasting punishment, while remaining 





definite aim to be stated, and a definite policy announced. 


a member of the Church of England. But we infer from it that 
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even if heretical beliefs could be brought home to a layman— 
beliefs such as to disqualify him to be a member of the Church— 


the right way of cutting him off from membership would not be to | 
refuse Communion to such aheretic, which can only be done on the | country, whose greatest danger, he seemed to think 
two narrowly-defined grounds to which we have referred. We have | suddenness with which wealth grew upon them 


management, but clearly reaffirmed his opinion that there = 

many new wants which they ought to supply. He conclude rim 
an eloquent tribute to the latent powers of the people of he 
» arose from the 
He had no fear 


discussed elsewhere the advantages of this decision to the laity of | of democracy, but he had of the growth of the passion for luxury 


the Church of England. 


A crisis appears to be approaching in the Spanish civil war. 
General Martinez Campos has succeeded in getting between the 
Carlists and France, and if Don Carlos loses a battle near Vera, 
his escape may be matter of difficulty. 
Loma have also captured Durango and Vergara, and so en- 


couraging is the aspect of affairs that King Alfonso has set out | 
It is to be observed also that the Carlists do not | 


for the North. 


deny the reports of their defeats with the vivacity of old, and | 
that rumours are reviving of a convenio, or bargain. It will! 


Cortes on the 15th inst. the King said nothing about in- 
surgents, but spoke of the ‘ill-advised Prince who is waging civil 
war, and is reduced to powerlessness.” ‘That looks as if a door 
of retreat were to be left to Don Carlos. 


Lord Carnarvon made a statement on Thursday explaining his 
views as to the exchange of the Gambia for the French settle- 
ments on the Gold Coast, an exchange discussed by successive 
Governments. ‘They seem to us to amount to this :—If transfers 
of territory could now be settled, as of old, by the will 
of statesmen, the exchange would be very convenient. The 
French offer to round eff our settlements in Sierra Leone and on 
the Gold Coast in such a manner that it will be possible to levy 
a much sharper taxation, as smuggling will be impossible, and to 
prevent effectually the introduction of arms. In return, they ask 
our stations in the Gambia, with their hundred or so of Euro- 


| 








peans and 14,000 natives. Those settlements would be 
convenient for Senegal, and they will take nothing clse. 


As he wants more money for the Gold Coast, and does 
not want to spend money on Gambia—which is in 
debt, and must have a grant—and thinks a Mohammedan 
tribe which has recently advanced to the coast is very much 
inclined to sweep us into the sea, Lord Carnarvon, like Lord 
Kimberley, has been inclined to trade, though not very anxious to 
do it. If Parliament, however, prefers voting money for the 
Gold Coast to giving up a position on the Gambia, the matter 
remains absolutely within the control of Parliament. ‘There was 








no debate, but it is nearly certain the Houses would dislike giving 
up British subjects merely to save money, for that is what it 
amounts to, and the project had better be dropped, as it was 
dropped before. 


The Government gets on very slowly with its county work. 
Mr. Sclater-Booth on Friday week introduced a Bill to secure 
uniformity of assessment, by associating the Government Surveyor 
of Taxes with the local assessing authority. Assessments are to be 
revised every seven years. It appears that at present valuations 
vary from 10 to 40 per cent. in different Unions, and no scheme 
of new taxation or of local government can be perfected till this 
is set right. In fact, in extreme cases of disparity in valuation, 
such as Sir E. Kerrison pointed out, something very like confisca- 
tion occurs, Smith paying 20 per cent. more than Brown, for no | 
reason whatever. Mr. Goschen intimated that this Bill was on | 
the lines of the Metropolitan Valuations Act, and rather thought | 
that he should ‘‘ claim compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments,” but everybody accepted the measure ‘in principle.” It 
is a very necessary one, but whether it is introduced because it is 
necessary, or because it will stop further bother from the counties 
till the new valuation is complete, it might be difficult to decide. 


Mr, Gladstone was admitted on Wednesday to the freedom of 
the Turners’ Company, one of the oldest and poorest Guilds in 
the City of London. He made an amusing speech, alluding to 
his own acquaintance with the use of the axe which the Com- 
pany bears in its arms, and his own boyish achievements in| 
turnery, ‘‘which he should be very sorry indeed to exhibit 
at any of their competitions;’ and defended his policy 
towards the London Guilds- by the example of the 
Universities, which had been aroused to almost feverish 
exertions by the interference of the State. He denied that 





the present members of the Guilds were responsible for mis- 


and enjoyment. 


The Royal Commission appointed by the Government to ine 
vestigate the international law in relation to fugitive slaves re. 


| ceived on board Government ‘Is is ¢ sually j : 
| é vessels is an unusually imposing 


Generals Quesada and | 


one. It is to consist of the Duke of Somerset, Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, Sir R. Phillimore, Mr. Justice Archibald Sir 
Henry Holland, Sir George Campbell, Sir H. S. Maine Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen, Mr. Rothery, the Right Hon, Montagu 
Bernard, Rear-Admiral Sir Leopold Heath, and the Ion, Alfred 


| Thesiger. Here are numbers, and wisdom, and dignity, and pre- 

: ° : | occupying engagements enough to render any sion i 

be noted that in the Royal Speech on the opening of the | Pying engag 5 any conclusion impos- 
| 

| exactly where the Commissioners are to go for evidence The 

| ‘‘extinguisher” so happily depicted by Punch has been made of 

|the most magnificent materials, and is therefore so much the 


sible for an indefinite period of time, especially as it is not clear 


better adapted for putting out a rather shabby departmental flame. 


A great meeting at Exeter Hall was held on Monday, 
Professor Fawcett in the chair, to consider the action of the 
Government in relation to their Fugitive-Slave Circulars, and 
to condemn it. Mr. Fawcett vehemently protested that it would 
not do for a Prime Minister to say coolly, as Mr. Disraeli said on 
the first night of the Session, in relation to the first Circular, “It 
is withdrawn, and there is an end of the matter.” The second 
Circular showed that the spirit which produced the first Circular 
survived, though it was subdued by the outcry against it. The 
proposal to receive a slave on our ships if his life is in danger, 
but to compel him to leave when only his liberty is in danger, 
Mr. Fawcett severely condemned, and the meeting, agree- 
ing with him, passed resolutions strongly supporting Mr. 
Whitbread’s notice of motion in the House of Commons for next 
Tuesday, and condemning the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission as an unworthy evasion of the responsibility of Govern- 
ment in such a matter,—which, indeed, is obviously the case. The 
twelve members of the Cabinet should have set themselves to 
consider the matter, instead of getting a jury of international 
lawyers to make up their minds for them on what, after all, 
is a question of policy, not of law. 


Mr. Beresford Hope did not get much support for his ‘Increase 
of the Episcopate ” Bill, of which he moved the second reading 
on Wednesday. Candid friends in all parts of the House assured 
him it would not do. Mr. Henley remarked on the happy-go- 
lucky system of trusting so important a matter to the discretion 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, without assigning them any 
guiding principles to work upon. Mr. Walpole said the Bill was 
so bad that no one could expect the House to assent to it, 
and that the Government must take on themselves so responsi- 
ble a matter as providing for the increase of the Episcopate, 
if the House were to be expected to feel any confidence in the 
proposal.. Mr. Cross endorsed Mr. Walpole’s opinion that it was 
a bad Bill, and deprecated the notion of getting up a controversy 
on Church and State, on every vccasion of the subdivision of a 
diocese ;—yet this would be necessary if the plan of leaving the 
schemes to the Ecclesiastical Commission and then laying the 
schemes so devised before Parliament were adopted. ‘The Bill was 
not rejected, but the debate was adjourned to the end of July, 
in order to give the Government time to consider their own 
view and to announce it, before this unfortunate Bill is finally 
disposed of. It will be a rather delicate question for the Govern- 
ment to consider, and we suspect that when the 26th of July 
comes, their view on the subject will still be unshaped, and 
perhaps not even rough-hewn. 


Mr. Grant Duff made a remarkable speech on Education last 
week at the City of London College for young men. He said 
that if England’s commercial position was to improve, and more 
and more of her sons to devote themselves to commerce, then 
commerce must wipe off all the just reproaches which have ever 
been brought against it, and show “not only that it is com- 
patible with, but favourable to all that is best and noblest in 
human effort.” ‘It must do this,” he went on, “ not only inten- 
sively but extensively, by which I mean it must not only show, 
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as it can now, that men actively engaged in commerce may 
be amongst the leading lights of their generation, but it 
must show that being a commercial man is rather a 
presumption than otherwise that such a one is well edu- 
cated and open-minded in his way of looking at things.” 
That was a very true thought vigorously expressed, for just as it 
has been the boast of agriculture,—at least, of freeholders’ 
agriculture, —that it is positively favourable to the political 
welfare of the State in which it is the leading occupation, so this 
must be also true of commerce, if England is to live chiefly by com- 
merce,and also to retain her rank in the world. And Mr. Duff's sug- 
gestions for the education of the young City men who attend the 
evening classes at this College were all of them valuable and broad 
in tone. He insisted very ably on the importance of making such 
classical study as can alone be secured with opportunities so 
slight rather a royal road to classical literature, than a mere 
exercitation in grammatical common-places. Mr. Grant Duff's 
advice is good. Scholarship cannot be obtained in that fashion, 
but a literary education in classical ideas may. 


Mr. Hubbard introduced on Tuesday a Bill to explain and 
modify the law as to crossed cheques, which has recently been so 
interpreted by the Judges as to make the utility of the crossing 
very problematic, or at least, very much less than it was believed 
to be. Mr. Hubbard proposes to make a banker liable again for 
any crossed cheque which he shall pay otherwise than through 
the banker to whom it is crossed, and so to do away with 
the theory of the Judges that the law of 1858 restrained 
the banker on whom the cheque was drawn from cashing it other- 
wise than through another bank only while the original drawer 
of the cheque would be the loser by any neglect,—but that 
as soon as the cheque changed hands, and came into the hands of 
another bond fide owner, then the effect of the restriction imposed 
by the crossing,—which was only a personal warning on the part 
of the first drawer,—ceased. If Mr. Hubbard’s Bill becomes law, 
a crossed cheque cannot be cashed at all, except through a bank, 


that while the iron weight of a hundredth of a grain caused 
a torsion of 10-021 degrees, the candle caused a torsion of only 
1-628 degrees, or a torsion between a sixth and a seventh of that 
due to the iron bar. In other words, the impulse due to the 
light of the candle was weighed. Mr. Crookes calculates that 
the force exerted by the sun’s light is equal to 32 grains on the 
square foot, or 57 tons on the square mile, or three thousand 
millions of tons on the whole earth, a repellent force which, but 
for the far more powerful attractive force of gravitation, would 
drive the earth off into space. As not a little of the invigorating 
effect of fine weather is said to be due to the increased pressure 
of the atmosphere, so it is possible that the stimulus certainly 
given by light to the nervous system may be partly due to this 
minute pressure. 


Mr. Horsman has brought a criminal action for libel against 
the World. On Thursday his counsel applied to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for a rule nisi against the publisher of that paper, 
on the ground that the World had accused him,—calling him that 
‘superior person,” after Mr. Disraeli’s description,—of having 
induced his brother-in-law, Sir John Ramsden, to lend him 
£400,000 on worthless or comparatively worthless security—an 
estate in the East; of being unable to pay the money or its 
interest ; and of proposing to retire from Parliament and live in 
obscurity, on condition of receiving an annuity of £5,000 a year. 
Mr. Horsman has pointedly denied all the allegations in the state- 
ment, and the Court, declaring that it was undoubtedly a libel, 
granted a rule nisi, but thought Sir John Ramsden should have 
been asked for an affidavit. 


We observe with pleasure that Lord Lytton is to be sueceeded 
as Minister at Lisbon by one of the ablest of our diplomatists, 
who has hitherto filled the post of British Chargé d'Affairs of 
Munich. Germany has recently been one of the best schools of 
diplomacy for Great Britain. The want of homogeneity between 
the different parts of the Empire, the heat with which Prince 
Bismarck’s policy has been canvassed in all the minor Courts, and 





or at least, if it is, the banker who thus pays it will have to make 
good the loss himself. This is as it should be. Legal refinements in | 
matters of this nature are mistakes. To make commercial precau- | 
tions useful, their effect must be made even vulgarly intelligible to | 
everybody. 


Mr. John Thirlwall writes to Wednesday's: Times a very calm 
ajoinder to the strange article on Bishop Thirlwall’s tomb, all | 
the bitternesses of which were apparently aimed at the Dean of | 
Westminster, published in the Saturday Review of the 5th Feb- 
ruary. The gist of the article was that Bishop Thirlwall should | 
naturally have been buried in the cathedral of which he was the | 
Bishop, but that ‘*the body-snatching passion” which rages at | 
Westminster “could not brook denial.” ‘‘ Another attraction | 
must be added to the exhibition; another thing must be | 
set up for the Dean or the verger to show to the 
next party.” The claims of so lowly a church as St. | 
David's, ‘*one so cut off from the pale of metropolitan | 
society, so far out of the ken of a metropolitan Dean,” went for 
nothing. ‘To all this rather malignant innuendo, Mr. John Thirl- 
wall simply replies that it was at his urgency that the Dean of | 
Westminster consented, not without some argument, to give the | 
great Bishop his place in Westminster Abbey, and that neither 
the Bishop nor the Dean of St. David’s made any request for | 
the former Bishop’s interment there. And in fact, no doubt Dr. 
Thirlwall did belong more properly to the class of great English | 
historians than to that of greal local prelates. What puzzles one 
is to find a motive for all this very virulent writing at Dean 
Stanley, on hypotheses so utterly devoid of foundation. Can it 
be that historians are getting anxious lest the space left for them 
in Westminster Abbey should be preoccupied by dignitaries with 
a claim on other Cathedrals, and who might therefore have been | 
fairly assumed to be out of the competition for the fame of a 
Westminster burial ? 


} 


Mr. Crookes has applied his remarkable discovery that radiated 
light exercises a repelling force in a vacuum to weigh the light 
of a candle. He uses the repelling power so as to twist a | 
certain glass thread round and round, and the number of turns 
required to untwist it again is registered on a scale, and supplies 
a measure of the twisting power exerted. A little iron weight of 
one-hundredth of a grain which is within the tube is lifted by a 
magnet on to the little cross-bar, and the torsion caused by 


its weight is observed in the manner explained. Then the | 


light of the candle was tried in the same way, and it was found 





| great measure to sniell. 


the standing controversy between Germany and Rome, have all 
introduced elements of interest and, to a certain extent, of subtlety 
into the diplomatic field, on which the powers of observation and 
the wits of our Envoys have been sharpened. 


Sir John Lubbock has been testing his ants again, and yet again 
finding them wanting. He has placed a glass hive on a pole, and 
on the other side of the pole has contrived a wooden promenade for 
the ants, with paper bridges from it placed at intervals, leading to 
three pieces of glass, on two of which there was no food, while 
the third contained a supply of food. Sir John Lubbock then 
taught two ants—artificially marked with a spot of colour, so as to 
be recognisable,—their way to the food, guiding them over the right 
bridge. The creatures soon learnt their way, and were very diligent 
in fetching the food ; but of the other ants, which had not been 
taught the way, very few reached the food, most of them going 
over the wrong bridges, and not apparently getting set right by 
the two initiated ants. Sir John believes that the ants do not 
hear any such vibrations as those to which the human ear is sensi- 


! tive, but they turn away their antennz from scented objects, and 


he ascribes such powers of guiding themselves as they have in 
As regards family affection or regard 
for their species, he finds the ants deficient. When they find a dead 
ant they usually pass by, like the priest and the Levite, on the 
other side. But a few Good Samaritans, who appeared to feel 
concern for their drowned fellow-creatures, he did observe. He 
was obliged, however, to regard this as an individual peculiarity. 
Perhaps even these few were not really Good Samaritans, after 
all, but rather ants disturbed by the sight of corpses, only because 


| violent deaths speak ill for the safety of the republic. If a passer- 


by finds a man garotted, how much of his concern would be due 
to his sympathy with the victim, and how much to the alarm 


_ caused by evidence of violence and of public danger ? 


Mr. Lichfield, of Hanway Yard, writes, «propos of a recent 
article on the mania for old china, that in 1836 his own house and 
Messrs. Babcock’s were the only curiosity-dealers in Hanway Yard, 
and there were but six others in all London. ‘The purchasers of 
such things were then very few, chiefly rich men, who were looked 


| upon by their friends rather as eccentrics than as men of taste. The 


entire trade has been developed in the last forty years, 2nd prin- 
cipally since 1851, when the taste for artistic furniture began to 
rage. 


Consols were at the latest date 944 to 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON THE SUEZ CANAL. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTD’S statement about the Suez 
Canal on Monday night fell, we are told, rather dead 
upon the House. Much of it had been “discounted,” to use an 
expressive bit of commercial slang, and Members had expected 
a speech somewhat more political, and perhaps the least thing 
more defiant. The speech, however, was a considerable one, 
it was full of information, and it will, we suspect, exercise great 
though quiet influence on opinion in the country. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is a member of this Government who 
is very much trusted, and with reason, for he is very intelli- 
gible. Punch will never draw him either as the Sphinx or as 
the successful thimble-rigger. He can be led into an error, as 
we felt sure he was last Session about the Savings-Banks; but 
he is a sound financier, very unwilling to spend, very anxious 
to pay off Debt, and very much indisposed to viewy or risky 
national speculations. It is pretty certain that the word “ Egypt” 
did not carry him away when he was asked for £4,000,000, 
but that he considered the project very much as a keen Trea- 
sury man would consider any large proposal to purchase 
stores in advance, and his hearty defence of the purchase 
as a financial measure will do much to solidify the 
national impression that the transaction was a wise one. 
Englishmen when moved are not much afraid of expense, 
and can give on the great scale willingly, but for all that, they 
like, when buying, to have their pennyworth for their penny. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, after submitting all the facts to the 
Treasury experts, thinks the pennyworth reasonably secure ; 
and certainly, if his figures may be trusted, the pennyworth is 
not a bad one. We have given £4,000,000 for Shares, 
which do not now yield dividend to us, but will yield it after 
nineteen years. Supposing the per-centage they yield is only the 
present Canal rate—namely, 5 per cent.—they are still worth, 
on the calculation of an opponent, the Marquis of Hartington, 
£2,000,000, and as we pay only 3% for borrowed money, 
the total possible loss is barely £65,000 a year,—a cheap 
price to pay for definite influence on a Canal through which we 
now send all our reliefs to India. The investment would not 
be a good one for a private person, for hardly any commercial 
undertaking is worth, in open market, more 
purchase, but it is not a very bad one for the British Govern- 
ment. Of course, if the Canal ceases to pay 5 per cent. we 
shall lose more, but the Canal is an improving property, the 
traffic rising from 654,915 tons in 1870 2,423,672 
in 1874-75, and it is believed, though the accounts are 


to 


still incomplete, to a fourth more in the year now expiring. | 


hile 
ile, 


increase of traffic, wl 
first-class authority, 
less, indeed, 


4 


No limit can be fixed to the 
in the opinion of Colonel Stokes, 
the expenditure for repairs need not be excessive. un 
we support improvements intended greatly to increase the 
trade. There is every chance, therefore, that the purchase, 
even if the Shares remain without dividend for the whole 


a 


period of nineteen years, will involve no loss at all to a State, | 


which expects to live at all events beyond 1895, while it may 
secure a very considerable profit. Moreover, the Khedive has 
bound himself to pay 5 per cent. upon the £4,000,000 during 
those nineteen years, and Sir Stafford has evidently satisfied 
himself that this money is pretty safe. He doubts the expe- 
diency of publishing all that Mr. Cave has told him, but he is 
evidently impressed with the value of some of the Khedive’s 
properties, particularly, perhaps, of some lands surrendered by 
the Canal Company, so impressed that he treats the £200,000 
as secure, and proposes to borrow the £4,000.040 from the 
National Debt Commissioners, assigning the £2UU,000 tothem, 
to clear off principal and interest in thirty-five 3 If Mr. 
Disraeli had made that proposal, men might have said that he 
was sanguine, or visionary, or indifferent about an arrangement 
which would last his time, but Sir Stafford Northcote has sat 
at Mr. Gladstone’s feet, he defends the Treasury very resolutely, 
though not always with perfect success, and his special point 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer is that the Debi must be 
diminished. He is the last man in England to have offered 


years, 


a quantity of doubtful paper to the National Debt Commis- | 


sioners in lieu of their hard cash, and the natural inference is 
that from information which is in his possession, though not 
in that of the public, he regards this particular lien on Egypt 
of £200,000 a year as fairly good money. Ii it is, the British 
Government, apart altogether from considerations of policy have 
made an excellent bargain ; while if it is, not that Government 


2b 


than 20 years’ | 





| has risked a very small sum to obtain a 
well for them to hold. 
| Now what, apart altogether from politics, and the rights of 
_ nations, and the strength of the English Fleet, is that position § 
/The Chancellor of the Exchequer is less definite upon that 
| point than upon the financial returns to be expected from the 
| purchase, but still he has valuable information to give. He 
| hopes that Great Britain will be able, as shareholder, to exert 
| that influence over the Canal which hitherto she has been able 
| to exercise only as the dreaded ally of the Sultan and the 
Khedive. M. de Lesseps is willing, as he says, in his grandilo- 
quent but effective style, to make an alliance with Great 
| Britain, or to declare war upon Great Britain, accordin 
|to the interests of his Company. He is willing, Pm 
|ingly, to consider the possessor of nearly half the Shares 
as an ally, and allow us to nominate three Directors out of 
| twenty-one at the Board. That change effected, the position of 
| this country relatively to the Canal is changed in this way :— 
| Formerly, if the Board issued any order felt to be intolerable— 
| if, for example, they closed the Canal, and so threw all British 
;commerce out of gear—the British Government could only 
| transmit sharp remonstrances to Constantinople or Cairo, and per- 
| suade or frighten the Khedive or the Sultan to exert his sovereign 
| rights to restrain the Canal Company from their menaced action, 
| This has been done once in the grand style, the Khedive actually 
deciding to take possession of the Canal, and putting 10,000 
‘troops in motion to guarantee the execution of his orders: 
but naturally, this cannot be done every day. Every such 
| pressure consumes something of national force, and opens a 
| door for international complications. If Napoleon, for instance, 
had been on the throne, M. de Lesseps would have been backed 
by a fleet, and France and England might suddenly have 
‘stood upon the brink of war. Under the new arrange. 
| ment, the British Government will know through its Directors 
| all that is going forward; will be able to create among the 
| Shareholders a party of moderation, which always exists, and 
| needs only to be represented ; and will be able in the last resort 
to threaten to retire,—a threat sure to cause a panic. The 
| proportionate number of its representatives does not matter, 
| for votes, as Sir Stafford says, are weighed as well as counted, 
‘and the retirement of the British Directors, besides involving 
| all the consequences which would have ensued from the hos- 
| tility of the British Government before it became a shareholder, 
will at any moment send down Shares some thirty per cent. 
| Baron Rothschild is only one man, but if he were a Director of 
|a Bank and threatened to retire publicly, his retirement would 
not be the retirement of one man. Of course, this power 
| would be greater if the Shares were “active” instead of 
|“ passive,” because they could then be thrown on the market 
in heaps, but the power is still sufficient for effectual control, 
| or if it is not, it is a help to the purchase of sufficient Shares 
| to give such control. The real danger is not lest the mighty 
| shareholder should not receive sufticient deference, but lest 
he should receive too much, and be held responsible for 
everything that occurs, without being able to settle all details 
| as he pleases, and be finally compelled to buy out dissentients 
at an exorbitant price. 
And finally, there is the cost of purchasing the entire Canal. 
| There is, we imagine, in almost every Englishman’s mind a 
| suspicion that this may ultimately become necessary ; and upon 
| this subject Sir Stafford Northcote, though he never alludes 
to such a possibility,is tolerably clear. It would cost the 
| country a little less than £20,000,000 to acquire the Canal 
| absolutely without an obligation, and it would bea remarkably 
| good investment, as principal and interest would be alike paid 
jfor in 35 years by the 5 per cent. dividend, leaving the whole 
| future profit of the Canal to increase the miscellaneous receipts of 
the British Treasury. But the complete control of the Canal may 
| be obtained on much easier terms, there being no need for 
| paying off the debentures, which would be safer if the Canal 
| were in British hands than they are now, and the capital of the 
Company being only £9,360,000, not as yet worth anything 
\like that sum. Moreover, we are already, in a very curious way, 
| placed in the position of reversionary purchasers, It is quite 
| possible that the world may decide, as it did in the case of the 
Sound Dues, that the Canal ought to become a Strait, free to 
all nations, and with no dues upon it except a light tax sufficient 
|to keep it in repair. In that case, which would occur if the 
| trade of the United States Pacific seaboard with Europe ever 
rose to a certain height, the charge for the redemption of the 
tolls would be distributed according to the use made of the 
Canal, and this country would have to pay at least seventy pe! 
cent. of the whole. She is therefore in that contingency only 
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vancing the money prematurely. We want, of course, to see 
gee et Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe will adduce, but 
arcely conceive that they will prove that the purchase 


we can sc ape hs a : 

is a bad one, except by raising those political considerations 
upon which the country has already in advance passed its 
decision. 





THE LAITY AND THE JUDGMENT IN “ JENKINS 
v. COOK.” 

HERE will be many inclined to regret that the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, in giving judgment 
in the case of “Jenkins v. Cook,” did not go out of their 
way to decide points which, in the estimation of the Judges, 
were not really raised in that case, and on which, therefore, 
the law of the case did not, in their opinion, properly turn. 
Now, it would be well for such persons to remember that if 
the Judicial Committee had decided the point which, in their 
opinion, was not involved in the case as it stood, whether a 


layman who openly rejects _ the personality of the Devil | 


and the everlasting punishment of the wicked is or is not 
entitled to receive the Communion at the hands of his 
parish clergyman, they could not have decided—at least 
not in the same sense,—the point, which is not less 
important for all laymen, whether a clergyman has or 
has not any business to impute “ constructive” heresies 
to a layman, or to set him down as a “common and notori- 
ous depraver” of the Book of Common Prayer and its formu- 
laries, because that layman has done something which is, 
in his clergyman’s opinion, best accounted for as resulting 
from disbelief of any Church doctrine; and still less could 
they have decided in the same sense whether or not it is right 


to punish him for the admissions of a letter extracted from | 


him by the invitation of the clergyman himself, in the way 
of apology for his supposed heresies or shortcomings in 
orthodox professions. It is admitted that doctrines laid down 
by a Court of Law, which, in the opinion of that Court, are 
not really those on which the particular case turns, are not 
of any great weight for the guidance of future Judges. It is 
only on points on which the full official responsibility of the 
Judge is exercised, that his decision enters into the very tex- 
ture of the law of the future. Now clearly, in this case of 
“ Jenkins v. Cook,” it was quite impossible for the full judicial 
responsibility of the Court to be exercised on both the points 
to which we have referred, unless the first point had been 
decided against the appellant. If the Judicial Committee had 
held that the final issue to be decided was the maximum 
deviation from orthodox standards (on the particular points of 
doctrine supposed to be involved) that was compatible with 
the right to receive the Communion, they must have ruled 
Mr. Jenkins’s disbelief in these respects to be indisputable, 
and assumed that his refusal to assent to Mr. Cook’s re- 
quisition was sufficient proof of that disbelief. Obviously, 
unless Mr. Jenkins had been shown to have identified him- 
self “notoriously” with questionable doctrine, any decision 
of the final point would have been a mere obiter dictum, and 
not an exercise of the full judicial responsibility of the 
tribunal. This being admitted, can any one doubt that 
a most important and effective safeguard of our laymen’s 
privileges would have been recklessly sacrificed, if the Court 
of Appeal had weakly assumed that Mr. Jenkins’s letter inti- 
mating disapproval of a certain sermon of Mr. Flavel Cook’s 
—a sermon whose contents were unknown to the Court, 
or if known to any one except Mr. Cook and Mr. Jenkins, 
known only by vague rumour — his extracts from the 
Bible for the purpose of family prayer, or rather, his 
omission from those extracts of passages which were “ con- 
spicuous by their absence,”—and his correspondence, both 


|to him by his Vicar, it would, no doubt, have been a 
‘matter of still greater interest to hear the judgment of the 
| Court of Appeal on the relation of these avowals to the right 
of the layman making them to Communion. But that was 
not the case. Mr. Jenkins acted throughout with a certain 
degree of reticence. He intimated clearly enough disapproval 
of some dogmas, views, or interpretations of Scripture, an- 
nounced by his Vicar, but he did not define what it was he 
thus vehemently disapproved. He intimated clearly enough 
that there were passages in Scripture which, “in their generally- 
_received sense,” he thought “ quite incompatible with religion 
, or decency ;” but he did not specify which those passages were. 
nor did he explain what was that “ generally-received sense” 
which he characterised as “ quite incompatible with religion 
or decency.” 

Now, however interesting it would have been to get a 
| decision of the larger point which has been left undecided, it 
| is certain that in preserving this indefiniteness of position, and 
| in refusing to expound more clearly what he did think,—very 
possibly, from inability to define his exact views on the subjects 
involyed,—Mr. Jenkins was a far better representative of the 
average layman than he would have been if he had distinctly 
avowed, and therefore of course distinctly understood, his own 
shade of theological belief. The great majority of English 
laymen,—even of educated English laymen,—live in a state of 
hesitation as to many theological dogmas, and of complete in- 
ability to form an opinion on others. Sometimes, like Mr. 
Jenkins, they will take up a very decided view that a par- 
ticular doctrine urged upon them from the pulpit is all wrong. 
They are jarred by it as the clergyman expounds it, and 
though they do not see their way to explain away “the 
texts” with which he supports it, and might shrink from 
saying, with Mr. Jenkins, that, as interpreted, they are 
quite “ incompatible with religion or decency,” their state 
of feeling is often closely akin to his, though if called 
upon to state their conviction on the subject, they might 
find it very hard to do so, and feel that they must decline the 
task. Now, this being the state of mind in which a vast 
number of Churchmen, and of sincerely Christian Churchmen, 
live as to a considerable number of points on which either 
the Articles or the other formularies of the Church teach 
a most definite and elaborate view, can any one 
doubt that a vastly greater advantage will result to them 
from the decision of the Court against the right of the 
Clergy to impute * constructive ” heresies, than would 
have resulted from any decision, whatever way it might have 
been, on the liberty of doctrine itself. The truth is, that in 
relation to theology, the lay mind is in a state of fermentation, 
A great many of us do not know precisely what we do and what 
we do not hold on many heads. On others, we know what we 
reject, but not what we are to substitute for the doctrine 
rejected. The one thing which is clearly undesirable, is to have 
to define our position before it is naturally made clear to us. 
And the one course which is most dangerous and injurious, not 
only to the persons whose position would be affected by that 
course, but to the Church itself, would be to cut off hesitating 
and perplexed laymen from the devotional life of the Church, 
while they remain thus in hesitation or doubt, as the penalty 
of that hesitation or doubt. Now the judgment in the appeal 
of “ Jenkins v. Cook” decides this point, and decides it in favour 
of the laymen. They are not to be cut off from any part of 
the devotional life of the Church on the strength of construc- 
tive heresies imputed to them by the clergy. They may be 
repelled from communion if they be “ open and notorious evil 
lives,” ¢.e., openly and notoriously immoral, so that admitting 
them to communion may cause a scandal to the Church; and 
further, they may be repelled if they are “common and 
notorious depravers ” of the Book of Common Prayer, and the 











Spontaneous and invited, with his Vicar, were adequate 
proofs that he was an “open and notorious depraver” of 
the Book of Common Prayer and its formularies, which is the | 
only canonical justification for refusing him Communion? Yet 
this must have been assumed by the Court, before it could have 
gone onto pronounce any responsible judgment on the doctrinal | 
point, which is now left, under the actual judgment delivered, as 

uncertain as it was before. We hold, then, that whatever dis- | 
appointment the public may feel at not getting the decision | 
of this point from the Court, we could only have had such a 
decision delivered with any authority at the cost of a judgmeut | 
most adverse to the privileges of Jay members of the Church, | 
on a matter of quite as great, if not of still greater, importance. 

If Mr. Jenkins had publicly pronounced and deliberately | 
adopted before the world the views inferentially imputed | 





orders and rites therein contained, but “ depravers” is decided 
to mean something more even than rejectors of anything in 
that Book, and must denote persons who ‘ revile,’ despise, or 
mock at what it contains. But as far as this judgment goes, 
these are the only grounds on which laymen may be lawfully 
repelled fromcommunion. Though, therefore, the Judicial Com- 
mittee decline to decide whether a layman of the English Church 
could, consistently with remaining a member of that Church, 
profess the views concerning Satan and concerning eternal 
punishments hastily attributed by Sir R. Phillimore in the 
Court of Arches to Mr. Jenkins, and though they emphatically 
declare that they have not been called upon to consider this 
point and do not decide it, they do decide a point which seems 
to us, if superficially less interesting, practically far more 
important to English Churchmen. ‘They deny the right of 
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the Clergy to find excuses in their own hypothetical interpretation 
of the actions and writings of their parishioners, for excom- 
municating them. They secure the right of laymen to remain 
unmolested in the enjoyment of all the devotional privileges of 
the Church, so long as they themselves value those privileges 
and find them of spiritual benefit, even though they may have 
candidly avowed doubts and difficulties on various doctrinal 
subjects. The Clergy are told that they have no right to 
construe such doubts and difficulties into positive heresies, 
still less to magnify even disbelief into blasphemy or 
“reviling.” They must not even reject “ evil livers” from com- 
munion, if after due warning they persist in offering them- 
selves, unless these evil livers be “notorious evil livers” and 
thereby a cause of offence to others, They must not exercise 
their responsibility to reject even heretics who are still members 
of the Church from communion, unless they are “common and 
notorious depravers,” 7.¢., revilers, of the Book of Common 
Prayer. They are not to be judges of the consciences of 
their parishioners. The very limited right given them to 
excommunicate is given not apparently for the sake of the per- 
son excommunicated, but for the sake of others to whom offence 
might be given by the notion that they were participating in a most 
sacred rite with persons who felt no proper reverence for that 
rite. Surely this is a far more practical and important limita- 
tion of the power of the clergy to judge the laity, than any 
decision on the point of doctrine would itself have involved. 
Indeed, as we could not have had such a decision without a 
preliminary decision which would more or less have justified 


. . “ys? Tc 
it excited any opposition. It was then, on the motion of 
Professor Fawcett, referred to a Select Committee, who not 
only stopped some of the particular inclosures comprised in jt 
but entered into a minute examination of the machinery in 
work for effecting inclosures, and recommended man im- 
provements necessitating an amendment of the law. Subse. 
quently the Government of the day gave a pledge that Parli. 
ment should not be asked to sanction further inclosures, unti] 
effect had been given to the recommendations of this Com. 
mittee. One or two Bills have been from time to time 
introduced with this object, but have failed to pass, and the 
consequence is that mo inclosures have taken place during the 
last seven years. 

In the discussions which took place in 1869 and the follow. 
ing years, it was felt that too little was known of the state of 
facts to which legislation was to be applied. When once the 
expediency of inclosure in every case and under all circum. 
stances was challenged, it became obvious that information was 
required, both as to the extent to which inclosures had taken 
place, and the acreage and character of the land remaining un. 
inclosed. This information has now been supplied by means 
of Parliamentary returns, and something like a complete view 
of the subject may be had. It is worth while briefly to 
sketch the history of inclosures. 

The first Act for the inclosure of waste or common. 
able lands was passed in 1710, and related to the parish of 
| Ropley, Hants. From that date Inclosure Acts gradually 
increased innumber. In Queen Anne’s reign only two such 





Mr. Cook in imputing constructive heresies to Mr. Jenkins, | Acts became law, in that of George L 16, in that of George IL 
we think the Church of England is to be congratulated on | 226, and in George III.’s reign, down to 1797, 1,532. All 
the result of an appeal which decides this most important | these Acts were strictly private Acts, and subject to all the 
preliminary point in favour of the Laity. The right|rules of the House as to notice and consent of persons 
of laymen to hold definite opinions of a more or less un-/| interested, and evidence of the expediency of the measure, 
orthodox type in the Church of England is comparatively un-|In 1795, 1797, and 1800, Committees of the House 
important compared with the much more important and | of Commons, presided over by Sir John Sinclair, considered 
valuable right to feel difficulties and avow difficulties without | the possibility of further facilitating inclosures by diminishing 


being judged by their clergyman, declared by him to mean 
something which they have never asserted, and on the strength 
of such conjectural imputations, cut off from acts of Christian 
worship to which they attach a deep spiritual value, and so 
forced into an artificial position of insulation and defiance. 





THE INCLOSURE OF COMMONS. 

\ R. CROSS’S Bill to amend the law relating to the Inclo- 

sure of Commons has at least this merit, that it will 
draw attention to a very important question, which it is well 
should be fully considered on all sides. The Home Secretary 
was right in saying that until recently the materials necessary 
for such a consideration of the case were not at hand. Before 
the year 1869, it was the custom of Parliament to pass 
annually, as a matter of form, a Bill confirming a series of 
Orders made by the Inclosure Commissioners for the inclosure 
of particular Commons, In the Inclosure Office a certain 
routine prevailed. It was assumed, and not, perhaps, un- 
naturally, that the object of the office was to facilitate inclo- 
sures. Though the Act of 1845 contains some strong expres- 


sions respecting the benefit of those who are not legally | 


interested in Commons—to use a somewhat hackneyed phrase, 
the public—in practice these interests were thought to be 
amply provided for by the reservation of a few acres of Re- 
creation Ground or Garden Allotment, and the idea of their 
materially affecting the question whether an inclosure should 
be sanctioned at all was not seriously entertained. It is, we 
suppose, inevitable that an Office created to perform a certain 
work, under certain conditions, will lean to doing the work 
and minimising the conditions. No one will wish to blame 
the Inclosure Commissioners for what they did, but the 
effect was that the hold possessed by the nation over 
thousands of acres was every year relaxed in the in- 
terest. of private persons without any adequate check. The 
first blow which this system received was the passing of the 


Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866. By this measure all Com- | 


mons within the Metropolitan Police area—roughly speaking, 
some fifteen miles round Charing Cross—were withdrawn from 
the scope of the Commissioners’ powers. Inclosures outside 
this area continued apace as before for another three years, 
when an unusually sweeping measure attracted attention. By 
the Annual Inclosure Bill of 1869, it was proposed to inclose 
6,900 acres of open commonable land, reserving for recrea- 
tion three acres, and for allotment gardens six. So little 
were such things accustomed to be noticed, that the Bill 
had passed through all its stages save the third reading before 


| the expense attendant upon them. Sir John Sinclair seems to 
| have initiated this inquiry as President of the Board of Agri- 
| culture, and everything that can be said in favour of inclosing 
will be found in his address to that body, printed as an appendix 
to the Report of 1795. Valuable statistics relating to past 
inclosures and to waste land are to be found in these Re- 
ports. The land inclosed since the Act of 1709-10 is stated 
to amount to nearly 3,000,000 acres, while the extent uncul- 
tivated and presumably subject to community of ownership of 
some kind is put at over 7,800,000 acres. The result of the 
labours of these Committees was the first general Inclosure Act, 
a measure containing a series of provisions usually inserted in 
private Acts, and capable of being incorporated with and 
|made applicable to any particular measure. The pass- 
ing of this Act seems at first to have given a 
great impetus to inclosure, for between 1800 and 1810 
no less than 905 Inclosure Acts were passed. In the 
| succeeding ten years the number dropped to 741, and from 
| 1820 to 1840 only 317 inclosures were sanctioned. Other 
| causes may have been at work, but it seems difficult to account 
for this sudden decline, except upon the supposition that during 

the first twenty years of the new system most of the land 
| best suited for cultivation was reduced to ownership in 
| severalty, and subsequently insufficient inducement was found 
| to incur even the modified expenses of obtaining an Act 
| and converting the land. The great size of the common- 


| able lands to which the Acts passed during this period 
mostly relate is remarkable, and points to the conversion 
| of common field-lands into the inclosed, severally -owned 
| fields of the present day, rather than to the cultivation of 
wastes, It is difficult to state the total acreage inclosed, from 
| the numerous instances in which no extent is stated in the Act 
| of Parliament, but allowing a fair proportion in these cases, 
it cannot have been less than 1,300,000 acres. Macaulay, 
writing a little later, estimates that more than ten thousand 
square miles had been the subject of legislation. 

In 1843 inquiry again took place, with the view of still 
further diminishing the expense of inclosures, and the 
_result was the General Inclosure Act of 1845. By this mea- 
sure the Inclosure Commissioners were appointed, and to them 
/was relegated all that supervision of inclosures which had 
before been undertaken in part by Parliament and in part by 
Commissioners specially appointed in each case, the Legisla- 
ture retaining merely the ultimate power of confirming 0 
| vetoing any proposal. Under this régime about 900 inclosures, 
containing in all about 670,000 acres, were effected, before 
Parliament held its hand in 1869. 
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Thus in all, since the commencement of the system in 1710 | 


till the present time, nearly 5,000,000 acres of land, either en- 
tirely open and waste, or lying in Common fields, and mostl y open 
during several months in the year, have been converted into in- 
closures held as strictly private property. It was estimated in 
1845 that 8,000,000 acres of waste land and 1,000,000 acres of 
Common-field land then still existed. This estimate, however, has 
peen found to be greatly in excess of the truth, the reason being 


that it was based upon the Tithe Commutation Awards, in | 


which land is often entered as waste from its physical state, 
although not subject to any community of interests. Accord- 
ing to the Return presented two years since there now remain 
in England 250,868 acres of Common-field lands, and about 
1,700,000 acres of Common, of which considerably more than 
half is, to use the words of the Return, “ apparently mountain, 
or otherwise unsuitable for cultivation,” while in Wales there 
are 13,439 acres of Common fields, over 500,000 acres of 
mountain waste, and about 150,000 acres of cultivable Com- 
mon. In thus dividing the land, the officer making the 
Return observes—and the observation is as true as it is 
important—that “ though from situation and moderate alti- 
tude this land (that which is not mountain) may appear 
capable of cultivation, much of it is probably either of inferior 
quality to the surrounding land, or more remote from the 
population, or would be more costly to bring into a productive 
state, inasmuch as land which in former times was left out of 


tain legal interests in the adjoining waste; and of these in 
practice the wealthier alone obtain any substantial benefit, the 
smaller allotments being very speedily absorbed in the larger. 
If then, the public benefit was formerly the reason for in- 
closure, and if—and this was practically admitted by Mr. Cross 
—no such benefit, but rather harm, will now accrue from the 
'same course, why should Parliament continue to facilitate 
inclosure? The only answer is, in effect, that Commons 
are really the joint property of a number of private per- 
sons, and that it is an interference with the rights of 
|property not to assist such persons to make the most of 


\their own. This view is curiously intermixed with the * 


| broader considerations of public policy in Mr. COross’s 
jintroductory statement. After the candid and far-reach- 

ing admissions we have referred to, we read that these con- 
clusions follow,—first, that “it is absolutely necessary that 
a Bill should not be brought in having the effect of preventing 
| the further inclosure of Commons; and in the next place, that 
| any Bill brought in should secure to landowners and those in- 
terested in Commons, the same facilities that they have hitherto 
possessed to make inclosures by a comparatively inexpensive 
process.” In other words, although public policy demands that 
Commons should not be absorbed into private ownership, and 
although such absorption cannot take place without the assist- 
ance of Parliament, Parliament is bound to offer such assist- 
ance, from a consideration for certain individual landowners. 











cultivation had generally one or more of these drawbacks to| It seems only necessary to state the proposition to show its 
account for it.” To complete the picture, it should be added | monstrosity ; and the history of Inclosure legislation is, as we 
that although no inclosures have been sanctioned since 1869, have attempted to show, equally fatal to its reception. If, as 
the Commissioners have not been altogether idle. They have | we fear, despite the apparent fairness of the Government pro- 
reported to Parliament in favour of thirty-four inclosures, | posals, this object—to aid landowners in improving their posi- 
comprising nearly 18,000 acres. Amongst these may be tion by dividing Commons—has really actuated the Ministry 
mentioned the waste land round the Lizard, in Cornwall—the in framing their measure, it deserves no support from those 
only place, we believe, where the white heath or ling grows | interested in the question, Such a motive will be denied, but 
wild—the approach to Kynance Cove, and the picturesque | the Bill must be judged by its probable effect. Now, all its 
coast scenery round the Lizard Point. Another case in| provisions which make against inclosure have that permissive 
which inclosure would seem to be peculiarly inopportune | character which distinguishes the legislation of the present 
is that of Wolstanton Marsh, a small space of thirty-one | Government. Persons interested in a Common may, after the 
acres, situated in the Potteries, in the midst of large! passing of this Act, apply for a provisional order for its regu- 
towns, lation, instead of itsinclosure; and Mr, Cross expressed a hope 
In this state of things, it is proposed to legislate with respect | that in future there would be many more applications for the 
toCommons. The question which is to be answered at the | first purpose than for the second. But this is not likely. No 
outset is,—should the object of legislation be again to set in| provisional order can be made for regulating a Common with- 
motion that process of inclosure which has been arrested for | out the consent of persons representing two-thirds in value 
seven years, or to initiate some different mode of dealing with | of the legal interests affected, and in the case of waste, without 
the remaining open spaces of the country? Now, it was ad- that of the Lord of the Manor. The large landowners of any 
mitted most frankly by the Home Secretary, in introducing | district are therefore masters of the situation. Now they 
his Bill, that the motive which had led to the provision of | wish to inclose either with a view to profit, or to the acquisition 
special machinery to effect inclosures had ceased to exist. | of land. Regulation of a Common will assist them but slightly in 
The object of dividing Common fields and inclosing wastes was | the first object, and will tend to prevent the attainment of the 
to increase the food of the people. It will be difficult to|second. Is it probable that they will incur the expense 
gather from the Reports of Sir John Sinclair’s Committees, | attendant upon proceedings under the Act which do not give a 
strongly as they advocate the improvement of wastes, any | result they wish, when another course more in harmony with 
expressions indicating that they had in view the private benefit , their inclinations is open to them? Again, certain powers 
of the persons interested in Common lands. The scarcity of | are conferred upon the urban Sanitary Authority in reference to 
food, the necéssity of making England independent of foreign | proposals for the inclosure or regulation of Suburban Commons. 
supplies, and the rich resources she possessed in her untilled | But they are hampered in taking the initiative by the necessity 
waste lands, are the topics enlarged upon. But we have | of carrying with them in their wishes the persons legally 
changed all that. We make no endeavour now to supply our- | interested, and there is no security that their opposition to in- 
selves with food, and do not fear that importing corn will | closures will be effectual. Other provisions of the Bill preseribe 
weaken our national position. The foreign supply, which was | with more minuteness the inquiries which the Inclosure Com- 
of the most trifling nature at the commencement of the | missioners are already directed to make as to the bearing of an 
century, now far exceeds the home production ; and indeed, as | inclosure upon the welfare of the neighbourhood. It is known 
Mr, Cross said, the amount of food that could be supplied by | what practical effect these inquiries have had in past times, and 
the Commons if put under cultivation would be but as “a drop | when the Commissioners are even now proposing the inclosure 
in the ocean,” compared with the imported grain. On the other | of a small, open space in the midst of crowded towns, it does 
hand, wants have arisen which were not only unknown, but | not seem clear that greater effect will be given to them in 
which could not be appreciated in 1800. The population of | future. It requires no prophet to foretell that the re- 
the country has increased by two-thirds, and has become packed | sult of the passing of this Bill will be to set inclosures 
together round certain centres of activity, in such a way that’ in motion throughout the country. If this is a result— 
to thousands of persons the sight of the natural earth is a |as Mr. Cross admitted,—not desirable in the public interests, 
loxury most difficult of attainment. Andin rural districts there | those interests will be best served by the rejection of 
18 a constant tendency to the aggregation of land in a few hands, | the Pill. 
and to the increase of a class of day-labourers who have no | 
interest in the soil they cultivate or the place they inhabit. From | s 
a public point of view, it is highly expedient to preserve to the | THE COURT OF FINAL APPEAL. 
dwellers in towns open spaces where they may get fresh air and| JF the comparative merits of a project for constructing a 
a glimpse of nature, and to preserve for the agricultural | new Court of Final Appeal, and of a project for recon- 
poor any links which still bind them to the scene of | stracting the House of Lords as a Court of Final Appeal, 
their labours. If Commons can be used for these purposes, | were now before the country, the judgment passed on Lord 
t is to such use that public policy points. Inclosure prevents | Cairns’s Bill might be much less favourable than that which it 
once and for ever any such use. For it means their sub-division | actually deserves. But to whatever causes the change in public 
amongst persons already owning land, who are entitled to cer- opinion is to be attributed, and whatever may be the extent to 
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which it is felt outside the House of Lords and the profession, | vacancy the process will be repeated. The Lords of A 
there can be no question that it is an effective change. It is | will receive a writ of summons to sit and vote in the H 
certain that a Bill to abolish the Appeal jurisdiction of the Lords while they hold their office. It se hardly ¢ es 
Lords would have no present chance of finding acceptance | with the dignity of the House of Lords that a man wh = 
with them; it is almost certain that such a Bill would be once been a Peer of Parliament should again become a ag 
defeated on its merits in the Commons; and there is no evi- | moner when he is past work, and some provision will oh, 
dence that either suitors or the public have any decided feel- be made to ensure him the right to sit and vote after he | has 
ing on the subject, so long as they can obtain a Court which lost the strength to do either to much purpose. Lord Caj 
shall be free from the faults which characterise the House of perhaps wishes not to have his proposal confounded with that 
Lords as at present constituted. The discussion of Lord | proposal to create Life Peers which gave occasion many 
Cairns’s Bill will consequently turn very much upon details. | ago for so much high constitutional argument. The ne 
The principle of the change will probably be conceded without | Appeal will, as we understand, be Peers, not for life, but for 
debate. This, of course, does not at all mean that it will be the term of their appointment. Even if their tenure of the 
conceded without reluctance. The Conservative Peers may feel | privilege should be extended, it is not likely that the opposition 
a strong objection to the supposed lessening of their privileges | to Life Peerages will be renewed with much force, 
which is involved in the creation of an Appeal Court which,| The main objection to the Bill that at present occurs to us 
in spite of all the sweetmeats with which Lord Cairns has is suggested by a passage in Lord Cairns’s own speech. In de. 
tried to conceal the physic, will rather be in the House of | fending a further proposal to ultimately reduce the number of 
Lords than of it. But it is highly improbable that any | primary Judges, he said :—“TI think while, on the one hand, a 
considerable number of Peers would openly contest a Conserva-| sufficient amount of judicial power is absolutely necessary sie 
tive Lord Chancellor’s assertion that among the points which | superfluity of judicial power is a positive evil. No judicial 
the Government must consider essential in any proposal which | body works so efficiently as when fully occupied.” Now, of all 
they make on this subject are to be included security that every | forms of insufficient occupation none probably is so injurious 
case heard before the Court of Final Appeal shall be heard | to judicial efficiency as irregular occupation. A large Court 
before an adequate number of the most highly trained and ex- | all the members of which are employed throughout the jndicial 
perienced judicial minds that the country can afford, and the | year for the half instead of for the whole of each day, will be 
continuous sitting of the tribunal throughout the judicial | more likely to do its work well, than a large Court, some mem- 
year. If this assertion is not contested, and if these | bers of which are employed all day and every day, while others 
two requisites cannot be supplied by the House of Lords/are only employed occasionally. The House of Lords, in 
as it now exists, any one who maintains that the House of | its character of a Court of Final Appeal, will be com 
Lords as it now exists is a satisfactory Court of Final Appeal | of the Lord Chancellor for the time being, of four paid Judges 
must be prepared to maintain, at the same time, that the Court | whose whole time will be given to the hearing of Appeals 
of Final Appeal may consist of an uncertain combination of | either in the House of Lords or in the Judicial Committee—and 
judicial minds, who are not of necessity either highly trained | of the Law Lords. It has been found that the addition of paid 
or experienced, sitting during the Parliamentary Session, and | Judges to the Judicial Committee has very much lessened the 
rising each year for a six or seven months’ vacation. It would | attendance of the unpaid members, upon whom the whole work 
take a good supply of hereditary courage to defend this thesis | formerly fell. Lord Cairns concedes this. “Practically,” he 
in debate, and the results of success might scarcely fulfil the | says,“ the disposing of Appeals rests mainly with these learned 
purpose of the defenders. Lord Cairns’s Bill is a compromise, | persons.” What security is there that the addition of paid 
and if on further acquaintance it proves to meet the legal needs | Judges to the House of Lords will not have a similar result? 
of the situation, we do not expect that it will fail to meet the | We do not say that there is no security, because to be a mem- 
politicals needs also. ber of the House of Lords is a more imposing thing than to 
How far it does meet these legal needs is a point on which | be a member of the Judicial Committee, and the Law Lords 
it would be unwise to express a positive opinion until the Bill | may attend to hear Appeals merely by way of impressing the 
has passed through the furnace of legal criticism. It does not! public that they are as much Peers as the Duke of Rich- 
always follow that the holes which the profession pick in a| mond and Gordon himself. But this is a point on which 
measure of this kind really exist in it, but until they have tried | it would be hardly safe to rely as against the well-ascertained 
what they can do in this way, it is never safe to say that there | tendency of the unpaid members of any body which contains 
are no holes to be picked in it. An advocate who has been accus- | paid members to leave the work to be done by the latter. 
tomed to practise before the House of Lords will know all the | Men will often give their time and trouble without payment 
weak points of the existing Court, and though this knowledge will | as willingly as though they drew a good income in return, pro- 
not of necessity make him a good critic of proposals designed to | vided that if they did not do so the work would go undone. But 
remedy these weak points, it is nevertheless an important element | we doubt whether an unpaid Judge will be as diligent in his at- 
of good criticism. Happily, there is no reason to expect that this | tendance as a paid one, when he knows that the work will be 
benefit will be denied us. Subject, however, to the future de-| done just the same whether he attends or not. The ex- 
tection of faults which are not apparent at the first survey of | Chancellors will attend during the Parliamentary Session, 
the Bill, it appears to provide a fairly good Court of Final | perhaps, or at other times when they happen to be in 
Appeal. The new tribunal will sit for the whole judicial year, | London, but the judgments of the House of Lords will, 
—that is, for a period varying, according to the state of busi-|for the most part, be the judgments of the ordinary 
ness, from 200 to 300 days. It will consist, when fully consti- | Lords of Appeal. The other Law Lords will tend to be rather 
tuted, of five ordinary or paid Lords of Appeal, all of whom will|a disturbing and eccentric element in the working of the 
be members at once of the House of Lords and of the Judicial | Court than an integral part of its machinery. The necessary 
Committee of the Privy Council. ‘These five Lords, Lord | consequence will be either that the ordinary Lords of Appeal 
Cairns calculates, will be enough to get through the business of | will be enough to do the work of the Court, in which case 
both tribunals, with the assistance in one of the Law Lords,| the occasional presence of additional Judges will present in 
who will also be Lords of Appeal, and in the other, of the | its most objectionable form that superfluity of judicial power 
unpaid members of the Judicial Committee. The two Courts/ which in any form Lord Cairns regards as a positive evil ; or 
will constitute two divisions of the tribunal of Ultimate | that the ordinary Lords of Appeal will not be enough to do the 
Appeal, the House of Lords hearing, as now, appeals from the | work of the Court, in which case there will be no adequate 
three kingdoms—that is, from those parts of the Queen’s| guarantee that the Court will get through its business with 
dominions which come directly under the control of Par-| the requisite speed. 
liament, and the Judicial Committee hearing, as now, appeals! There are two ways in which this difficulty might be 
which come from the colonies and dependencies of the Crown. | avoided. One is by constituting the Final Court without 
The new.Court will not be at once constituted in its full| reference to the Law Lords. The objection to this plan 
strength, partly because, so long as the Judicial Committee |is that it would make the identity between the House 
retains the services of the four paid members at present in-|/of Lords and the Court of Final Appeal so faint as to 
cluded in it, Lord Cairns thinks it better not to make any change | be almost undistinguishable, and might, on this account, 
in it, and partly because “it is undesirable at any one moment | be too distasteful to the Peers to give it much chance of 
to make a great drain upon the Bar for the supply of new Judges.” | passing. The first condition of a compromise is that it 
In the first instance, therefore, only two Lords of Appeal will | shall yield something on both sides, and if the Court of 
be appointed, but on the occurrence of the second vacancy in the | Final Appeal were composed entirely of Judges who 
paid members of the Judicial Committee a third ordinary Lord of | are only Peers during their tenure of office, to the ex- 
Appeal will be appointed, and on the occurrence of a fourth similar | clusion even of hereditary Peers who are lawyers, the House 
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7] Lords might consider that all the concession had 


been on their side. The other plan is to make every ex- 
Chancellor an ordinary Lord of Appeal, work being demanded 
from him so long as he is able to perform it, and a pension 
secured to him, not, as now, on his resignation of the Chancel- 
jorship, but on his resignation of his Lordship of Appeal. The 
objection to this is that the number of ordinary Judges of 
Appeal would thus vary from time to time, since if there 
were many changes of Ministry, ex-Chancellors would be plenti- 
ful, while under a long spell of power on one side or the 
other they might dwindle down to nothing. It would pro- 
pably be found possible to devise an expedient which should 
meet this difficulty, supposing the opposition of the Peers to 
make the consideration of the former plan impossible. 





PRINCE BISMARCK ON THE PRESS. 
JE have often pointed out before, but it is difficult to 
point out too often, the grand imperfection of Prince 
Bismarck’s otherwise very powerful intellect. He never can 
estimate the exact strength and weakness of spiritual, or rather 
of non-material forces. He understands perfectly well what 
religious feeling and liberal feeling, and patriotism and litera- 
ture, and the like abstract entities are, and can occasionally 
make use of any one of them with effect, but he is always 
puzzled when called upon to estimate their exact force. He 
exaggerates them as men exaggerate the unknown, or rather 
as they exaggerate figures perceptible, yet immeasurable, in 
the dark. He can measure comets, and is not afraid of them, 
but if he is interested in comets, a Bull against them is a 
portent in his eyes. He becomes frightened or indignant, and 
calls in the secular arm to aid him in an impossible repres- 
sion of Bulls. Odd as the illustration may seem, there 
is a good deal of the old theologic temperament about Prince 
Bismarck,—the temperament of the man who did not know how 
to bear to remain quiescent in presence of “ dangerous ” views, 
but wanted to stamp them out, if necessary by fire. If the 
Roman Catholic Church decrees infallibility, and a Pope so 
declared infallible has issued a Syllabus condemning modern 
ideas, the Prince fancies immediately that the State is in 
danger, and proceeds to strengthen it by the Falk laws—a 
series of stabs with a bayonet against a ghost. If a few 
Socialists develope views intended some day to remodel the 
institution of property, views which in a country of peasant 
proprietors are more like theological “ counsels of perfection” 
than operative opinions, he sends Socialist leaders to prison 
and asks for laws of Public Safety. If his Bureaus get a little 
out of hand, and his Ambassadors display too much indivi- 
dualism, he adds clauses to the Penal Code which, if strictly 
applied, make it a penal offence for an Ambassador, when 
asked if the Chancellor is sincere, to shrug his shoulders 
as he replies emphatically in the affirmative. And | 
if he finds the newspapers not quite as accurate as he de-_ 
sires—given to promulgate sensational news, for example— , 
he immediately demands power to put the Editors under lock 
and key, It never seems to strike him that tranquillity is | 
sometimes force, that it is possible to exaggerate non-material | 
as well as material dangers; that courage is useful against | 
Bulls as well as bullets, and that chain-armour is, in the | 
nature of things, an imperfect defence against lightning. He knows | 
that the best men seldom act fully up to their own convictions, | 
yet seems incapable of believing that Prussian Catholics may be | 
excellent subjects, even though an old Italian gentleman whom | 
they think infallible on faith and morals would rather they were 
not. He knows the bitter adhesiveness of Germans to property, an | 


| of discussion, “ You rascal,” said Frederick, as he caught the 


| soldier by the throat, “but you ought to love me!” The 


Irishmen who “hate one another for conciliation, and hate one 
another for the love of God,” seem to Prince Bismarck in these 
moods models of statesmanlike logicians. There is an intel- 
lectual weakness in this temper which is so unusual, that men, 
dazzled by the Prince’s success, scarcely perceive how im- 
portant it is, or how easily it might lead to a catastophe,— 
how quickly, for instance, he might, on some unfortunate day, 
inspire in the German mind a belief that he wanted some- 
thing, say, the suppression of some form of intellectual freedom 
which even for his services they would not give? As it is, 
they have refused his Press laws, and though he need not 
resign upon that, and can even proudly say that though he 
sees the danger he can face it as well as the representatives, 
the next occasion may be one on which no such option will be 
left him. Nothing would surprise us less than his discovering 
some day that Rationalism was dangerous to the State, and 
bringing forward a Bill for putting that down, as Sir Peter 
Laurie tried to put down suicide, by short terms of imprison- 
ment, and so being blown from power, amid the maledictions 
of those who now welcome his autocracy. 

The whole of Prince Bismarck’s speech on the Press, de- 
livered when he knew his Bill could not pass, is full of 
illustrations of his peculiar foible. He is very angry, for 
instance, that German journalists should discuss speeches made 
at Carcassonne, and neglect interesting doings at Breslau and 





Konigsberg, and evidently thinks that new penalties on false 
news will cure this neglect of home affairs, quite forgetting 
that the first cause of this peculiarity is too much repression. 
The unlucky German Editors cannot discuss doings at Breslau 
and Kénigsberg, because they know that if they do they will 
be fined for bringing authority into contempt, or imprisoned 
for insulting officials, or cast in damages for misreporting, 
or challenged for saying that an officer has deserved 
a trial. They are only decently safe at Carcassonne, 
and so they stop there, though perfectly aware, through the 
medium of their pockets, if in no other way, that sharp discus- 
sion of home affairs brings them a permanent audience much 
more surely than any amount of rather bitter talk about other 
nations. They would much rather say their say about the Falk laws 
than about M. Buffet’s orders to his Prefects, but they not only 
cannot say their say, but are cast into prison if they translate 
our entirely impartial sayings. It is the absence of restriction, 
not the increase of it, which drives the journalist to study the 
subjects of real interest to his readers. Then the Chancellor is 
very angry because, as he says, so much attention is paid to 
semi-oflicial papers, papers which once were inspired by himself, 
but now gather information from officials, and especially from 
foreign diplomatists, and which attract attention because there 
are so many small truths embedded in the articles. He wants 





to put down that sort of thing, and cannot see that the way 
to put it down is to leave it alone. Either the articles are true, 
or they are false. If they are true, the public is instructed ; 


land if they are false, it finds out with astonishing quick- 


ness which newspaper is likely to publish inventions for 
the sake of a sensation. The public may be as stupid 
generally as the Prince evidently thinks it, but on this 
subject it is not stupid. It has the instinctive keenness 
of a customer who wants sound wares, and not damaged 
wares, and no more buys inventive papers for their inven- 
tions than it buys inaccurate almanacs because they mis- 
state the time of high water. It may buy inventive papers 
for other reasons, but if it does, it quietly discounts the 
inventions down to their proper value. We doubt if 





adhesiveness as great as that of Scotchmen, yet he cannot endure | the most inventive free Press in the world—the American— 
to allow ideas subversive of property to be produced in the open | has ever done the nation one day’s serious harm by inventions. 
air. He knows that Governments are splendidly served People do not believe them until they are confirmed, or look in 
every day by agents who think their departmental chiefs | two or three more journals, and not finding them there, relapse 
idiots compared with themselves, who would libel them into placidity. A combination of journals, no doubt, could do 
if they dared, and who do caricature them when they | frightful mischief for a morning, by simultaneously descanting 
can; yet because a Count Arnim thinks his policy wiser on invented news, but nobody ever objected to any law against a 
than the Chancellor’s, the Chancellor asks for power to lock up conspiracy of that sort, and we believe in the whole records of 
all diplomatic agents, the essence of whose utility is their journalism there has never been a case of the kind, unless the 
adroitness. He knows perfectly well—and, indeed, says in this | false information was circulated, as in the case of the insult to 
new speech of his—that the German journalists do not lead | Benedetti, bya Minister. And finally, Prince Bismarck is very 
the German people ; that in Germany, as elsewhere, the broad angry because the journals will “insult” him, particularly 
sense of the masses constantly refuses to believe in slanders; that | about his “sincerity,” and says boldly he does right to be 
with half the Press white with fury, electors will persist in believ- angry, and he would not live in a State where Ministers did 
ing that Palmerston, or Grant, or Bismarck is the man to | not flush if their truthfulness was called in question. He likes 
lead them, and yet he asks permission to lock up editors for pro- Ministers who are human, and not leather-skinned and leaden- 
moting “ scares,” and says he shall prosecute every paper that. hearted. He is entirely in the right in that sentiment, but then 
insults him, because such prosecutions tend to produce amenity , who stops his flushing? He can flush at discretion, and is quite 
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right in flushing, and his anger, though possibly unphilosophical 
—for after all, a certain tranquillity is as sure a mark of a lofty 
mind as a certain sensitiveness—is in no way morally blamable. 


But the right to flush, and the right to imprison those who | 


have caused the flush by summary process before a magistrate, 
who thinks the fact of the prosecution sufficient evidence that 
the injury has been inflicted, are two different rights. 
Prince Bismarck does not want to maintain his liberty 


either to flush or to prosecute, but to punish,—that is, to keep | 


the Press in that servile and awestruck position which pro- 
duces of itself all the other evils of which he complains. He 
places journals under all kinds of restrictions, condemns all 
well-informed persons who write in them, prosecutes every body 
who says anything severe of him personally,—he being of 
necessity the man in Germany to whom most love or hatred 
attaches,—and then wonders because the gossip of the Press 
partakes of the sensational character of the gossip of a servants’ 
hall. He poisons a vapour, and wonders it is poisonous. Sup- 
pose, to put the case with the utmost clearness, the Reichstag 
would give him the power to flog every journalist whenever he 
liked, does he think he would have the journalists he desires, 
men interested in affairs, but disposed to discuss with accuracy, 
moderation, and that amenity the want of which the Prince 
so bitterly laments? There is such a want, we may confess, 
in German journals, but journalists can hardly be expected 
to rise very high in tone above the leading statesmen of 
their age and country, And while demanding amenity and 
complaining of accusations of insincerity, Prince Bismarck used 
in the same speech this language of Windthorst, the able 
though over-hitter leader of the Centralists:—‘ I am glad to 
be at one with tlie last speaker on many points, especially with 


respect to a more moderate tone on the part of the Press, and | 


wish tliat he would make a beginning with the journals of his 
party, in order that I may seldomer be compelled to bring 
actions against them for personal insults, which I shall always 
do. because I regard it asa means of introducing a more decent 
tone in the Press, It pains me to hear that he persists in the opinion 
that we wished war last year, and that he even though in moderate 
terms, casts suspicion on my veracity on a public occasion on 
which I spoke publicly and officially. He doubts my sincerity 
then. Well, perhaps I do not always believe every word that 
he says either. (Loud laughter.) But I am not so unkind as 
to tell him so publicly. (Laughter.)” 


who naturally looks to the great statesman as an exemplar, is 
sent to prison on that statesman’s demand, for want of amenity 
in doing precisely the same thing as the Chancellor has done. 
And Prince Bismarck thinks that is the way to make journalists 
truthful, and self-respecting, and above all, polite ! 


SCOTLAND. 
\ R. GRANT DUFF kept back his Elgin speech this yea 
till close upon the meeting of Parliament. Had it beena 
speech of the usual stamp, the delay would have been fatal to 
its influence. As it happens, however, its main topic has a 
peculiarly Scottish interest ; and we do not know that its author 
could have chosen a better time for uttering what he had to 


say with the certainty that it would be heard and pondered 


eh 


Ci 


by those whom it chiefly concerns. The topic is one that en- 
grosses a large and growing amount of regard north of the 





Tweed. It has been discussed of late in our columns with a 
fullness that we are afraid may have become wearisome to some 
of our readers, But it is one upon which Mr. Grant Duff, by 


reason of very varied qualifications, is entitled to speak with 
an authority rivalling that of any seribe who has figured among 
our correspondent The topic is that of Secondary Education 
in Scotland. 

In propounding the ideas he has carefully thought out upon 
this subject, Mr. Grant Duff well illustrates his own idiosynerasy. 
He is a man who observes, inquires, and thinks for himself ; 
who by force of native sagacity, and trained intellect, and wide 
knowledge, and painstaking care, arrives at independent con- 
clusions ; and who proclaims whatever his judgment may be 
in a style remarkable alike for its unconventionality and 
its polish, he fault of all his speeches is that they are 
a little evaltcs. He is prone to exaggerate the value of en- 
lightened thought over self-governing will in the affairs of 
political life. In the brief exordium devoted to the considera- 
tion of politics proper wherewi wefaced his latest speech, 
he betrayed a hal i What 
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If-conscio this characteristic, 


The Minister tells his | 
principal opponent that he habitually tells falsehoods, the | 
House overflows with laughter, and the poor German journalist, | 


» ° . . cq = diel 
'he said in his introduction took the form of an apology fo 
those very “sensible persons who are content to be deno i 


| as doctrinaires, dreamers, disciples of Geist, and what not,” In 
his view, these idealists are the true pioneers of advance, Th 
| set the tasks at which your so-called practical men (and sure] 
the English dictionary contains no more abused word than 
that word “ practical”) are fain to labour. Pitching their mark 
a long way ahead, they fix a goal towards which the aye 

| Opinion of the country gradually makes way. This is all true 
Mr. Grant Duff does not in the slightest degree exaggerate our 
ill-understood indebtedness to abstract thinkers. It were well 
had we more of them. As it is, we are smothered by the 
| politics of detail. We waste an incredible amount of capacity 
and resource upon the paltry quarrels of the passing day, upon 
insignificant points that have to do merely with trivial and 
external facts, while, at the same time, we under-estimate the 
politics of principle, which alone are good, productive, and fit 
to educate or sustain a people. Thus it is that while we 
want creeds, we have only parties; that in place of vital sym. 
pathies, we find contending “ interests ;” and that while de. 
voting ourselves to what is termed reality, which is only the 
accident of the day, we live from hand to mouth, as if the 
reality of to-morrow deserved no heed. Men like Mr. Grant Duff 
are nettled by what seems to them such stupidity, sloth, and 
inconsequence. There is constantly a touch of impatient scorn 
in their references to that huge mass of Philistinism which 
they feel to be a drag upon national progress. They do not 
consider its countervailing advantages, how the slowness of 
the public mind to accept new notions forms an invaluable 
guarantee against rashness and caprice, how by necessitating a 
due amount of debate ere any change can be effected the nation 
| is provided with the very best means of political instruction, 


ey 





‘and how, whatever advance we may make is thus rendered 
| steady and secure, our ardent friends being thereby saved from 
|the peril into which they might sometimes be tempted of 
; rushing with “ unscrupulous logic upon impossible practice.” 

| My. Grant Daff has a very vivid idea of what Scotland 
needs in the matter of secondary education. He likewise sees, 
or thinks he sees, how the means of supplying this necessity 
might be obtained without harm to any one. Laying the two 
things alongside of each other, as the Royal Commission on 
| Endowed Schools had done before him, he is lost in amaze- 
ment that they are not instantly perceived to be commensurate, 
while his wonder is dashed with something like rage or 
chagrin that those who do see how nicely they fit should enter- 
tain any demur about forthwith joining them. His desire, 
we take it, though he forbears particulars, would be to have 
established in every county a lyceum, or middle school, into 
which every youth of “ pregnant parts” who had distinguished 
| himseif in the parish elementary school, and who evinced any 
| wish to pursue a learned career, might be drafted, in prepara- 
tion for the University. And the method by which this could 
be done, as he imagines, is that of appropriating the endow- 
ments bequeathed for the establishment and maintenance of 
what in Scotland are termed ‘ Hospitals,”—after Christ’s Hos- 
pital in London, which is indeed the model of these numerous 
establishments. Let his notion be carried through, and we 
should have what John Knox and his colleagues who framed 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the First Book of Discipline desiderated in “every notable 
town,” namely, a “Colledge in which the Arts, Logie, and 


Rhethorick, together with the Tongues, should be read by 
masters, for whom honest stipends should be appointed,” in 
which “ fair provision should be made for the poor, in especial 
those who came from landward, and were not able by their 
friends, nor by themselves, to be sustained at letters.” As to 
the advantages of such a scheme, could it be carried out, we 
are happy to think that even Professor Ramsay, however 
much he may dispute the allegation that a certain crudeness 
and puerility are stamped upon the Scottish Universities 
because they stoop to do the proper work of such intermediate 
schools, will thoroughly agree with us. At present, to quote 
the words of the Endowed Schools Commissioners, * schools 
which begin the instruction of their pupils where the ele- 
mentary schools end, and prepare them for the higher class of 
Civil-Service appointments, and for the Universities, can 
scarcely be said to have any place in the educational 
economy of Scotland.” That this is a grievous blunder 
and defect, who can doubt? If the Universities do 
not stoop half-way to cover it by making their tuition 
too common, then all the more must the elementary 
schools expand themselves beyond their proper sphere, giving 
themselves to functions for which they are intrinsically ill- 

lapted, and the discharge of which is, under the Revised 
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Code, most powerfully discouraged. No one who has the least | public spirit and intelligent energy, and that they will not 


acquaintance with educational affairs in Scotland can doubt 
that Mr. Grant Duff has described exactly what is the link 
needed to give symmetry, strength, and effect to the whole 
system. But about the money? That, to him, appears no 
obstacle, —at least he has the persuasion that it ought not to bar 
the way towards this salutary reform. His strong point is, 
that (excluding the revenues of the nine public schools, and 
the small endowments under £100 a year, which are dealt 
with by Section 3 of the Endowed Schools Act of 1873, and 
which are of little value) the annual amount of educational 
endowments in England and Wales is £596,490, or rather over 
64d. a head on a population of 22,712,266 ; while the annual 
value of the Scottish endowments is, in round numbers, 
£175,000, which, on a population of 3,560,018, is as nearly 
as possible 1s. O}d. per head. That seems, unquestionably, a 
staggering fact, when it is presented in that absolute form. But 
itsvalue is greatly reduced when we learn that all but an insignifi- 
cant fraction of the total revenue comes from the hospitals of 
which we have made mention, and that the trustees either evince 
the utmost repugnance to be interfered with at all, or are bent 
upon themselves reorganising their institutions in such a 
manner as will adapt them to existing needs, but will keep 
them without the scope of public control. In the first cate- 
gory must be included the foremost hospital in Scotland, that 
of George Heriot—the “ Jingling Geordie” of Sir Walter's 
novel—the “ pawkie ” goldsmith to James I. of England. The 
trustees are the Town Council and the Established Clergy, under 


whom the trust has so thriven that the annual income now very | 


nearly equals the amount of the original bequest—some £20,000 
odd—and who, backed by the working-class population, fiercely 
resent any proposal to interfere with their management. That 
this hostility is wrong and foolish seems quite unquestionable. 
Not only has the hospital produced no eminent men, as in the 


case of its prototype, Christ’s, but a large part of its income has, | 


with the best intentions, been diverted to the purpose of pro- 
viding gratuitous elementary education for all and sundry. 
Such a purpose is utterly alien from the one which occupied 
the mind of the founder. By comparison, the design which is 
recommended by Mr. Grant Duff and the Commission is much 
more cognate with his idea, Parliament would certainly be in 
its right, were it to step in, arrest the overflow of the steadily- 


increasing surplus which now goes in an unnecessary direction | 


(under the recent Education Act, there is ample provision for 


primary schools), and prescribe a wiser, more beneficent style | 


of administration. In the second category must be included 
the Hutcheson Hospital at Glasgow, founded well-nigh two 


hundred years ago, to maintain an almshouse for eleven | 
aged men and a school for twelve boys, which has | 


now an income of over £10,000. Following the example 
set them by the Merchant Company of Edinburgh, who have 
voluntarily opened up three hospitals under their change, with 
the effect of making Edinburgh a more famous educational 
resort than it ever was before, the Hutcheson Trustees mean 
to utilise their endowments very much after the fashion re- 
commended by Mr. Meiklejohn, the able Assistant-Commis- 
sioner who visited their present institution. The effect will be, 
however, to render their funds no longer available for Mr. 
Grant Duff’s purpose. In this, as in other cases, he must, 


perforce, be content with what surplus may remain, and look | 
elsewhere for help on behalf of his thoroughly deserving pro- | 
ject. In writing formerly on this subject, we suggested that | 
another Baird might be found to do for Scottish education | 


what one has done for ecclesiasticism. Mr. Grant Duff makes 
a similar appeal, enforcing it by a different illustration. He 


quoted to his Elgin constituents this passage from a House-of- | 


Commons speech :— Many honourable Members, I daresay, 
remember the story of Herodes Atticus, who spent so much 
of his life in adorning Greece with magnificent works. Why 


be in vain. 


| 
THE COUNTY MAGNATES. 
We do not wonder at the comparatively slight notice 
| hitherto taken of * Domesday Book.” The Local Govern- 
ment Office has, of course, not presumed to step beyond its 
Parliamentary orders, and analyses of the Book, though not 
| difficult, have been found to involve a most unexpected amount 
of time. Five minutes is not a long time to devote to each 
column, but 20,000 minutes cover a great many working days. 
We had hoped to present to our readers a kind of supplement 
| to our “Great Governing Families,” a complete roll of the Eng- 
lish territorial aristocracy, but the work could not be finished 
in the time assigned, and we now subjoin only a list of the greater 
County Magnates, the men with more than ten thousand acres 
_in one county, A few have more than 10,000 in several counties, 
| but our present purpose is not to compare fortunes, but to 
| indicate the possessors of county power. Many of the most 
_ powerful men in England are excluded by the method adopted, 
j but it shows accurately the first-class territorialists in each 
county. 
| This record, though intended only as a register of the 
| greatest County Magnates, shows one fact of political import- 
| ance. The English system of Land Laws does clearly tend to 
| the aggregation of land in few hands. A million of English- 
men are freeholders of some sort, and 43,000 hold more than 
a hundred acres; but, nevertheless, less than 280 gentlemen 
do own 5,425,764 acres, or little less than one-sixth of the 
whole enclosed soil of England and Wales, which is calculated 
‘by Mr. Lambert for the purposes of this book,—that is, ex- 
‘eluding the Metropolis, all roads, rivers, spaceg like Stone- 
henge, and Crown lands,—at 33,013,000 acres, and this not a 
barren acreage, like some of the Scotch properties, but soil 
yielding above £1 an acre, or affording sites for considerable 
| cities. If political influence and property were identical, which 
is not strictly true, that extremely limited number of persons 
—not a single small chapel congregation—might return 80 
Members, and exercise more direct influence on legislation 
}than the whole population of Scotland, and xearly four 
| times as much as the immense and wealihy Metropolis of 
the kingdom. We have not yet all the statistics before us, 
| but we know enough to feel nearly sure that, while the 
people of England have not been divorced from the soil in 
the way Mr. Bright has been supposed to affirm, the territorial 
| aristocracy, in a most restricted sense of the words, though far 
under a thousand in number, own a clear fourth of the whole 
area of the kingdom. Whether that fact is pleasant or 
/ominous is a different matter, but that it will prove to be a 
| fact we have scarcely any doubt. 
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should not his example be followed, mutatis mutandis, in this , 


age of ours ? 
is a field ready for them. By the expenditure of a much 
smaller sum than was lately given in Scotland for an ecclesi- 
astical purpose, the whole of our secondary education could be 
put on a proper footing.” The argument is unimpeachably 
sound, and the irony of the introduction may pass as the 
author’s humour. It is gratifying to learn that there is a pro- 


bability of attention being turned to the subject in a manner , 


that promises great results. Ata preliminary meeting held the 


other day, which was attended by some of the most thoughtful | 
men in Scotland, it was resolved to form an “ Association for | 


the improvement of secondary education in Scotland.” We 
have confidence that its labours will be distinguished by 
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| it is employed. 








| compiler of Lodge’s ‘* Peerage,” 


/in the Queen’s title, so that Her Majesty may be described on 
| Indian coins by some phrase implying that she is Sovereign of 
| India, and is proud of the appellation. 
general consensus of dislike to the title of ‘‘ Emperor” 
as the special form to be adopted, a dislike which would be felt 
by Her Majesty herself, who, it is understood, we do not know 
how or why, prefers the word, 
immediate consequence which will follow its adoption. 
will be overwhelmed with petitions—~as the Prince of Wales has 
been—from natives of India, who think that reply to those peti- 
tions is the most sacred duty of sovereignty, who will not believe 
that a Padishah can be bound by any constitutional form, and 
who will be furiously and personally disloyal if they receive no 
answer from the Empress. No answer can be sent, except through 
the advisers against whom the petitioners are usually appealing, 
and the Sovereign will be pronounced unhesitatingly by native 
opinion a Roi Fainéant, and will lose half the sacredness which, 
in her remote seclusion from their eyes, now attaches to her. 
5 | There is, finally, a partial consensus’ in favour of taking the op- 
portunity to recognise the additional rank which the great federa- 
tions of Colonies are slowly attaining within the ‘‘ Empire.” This 
feeling is not universal, is ridiculed by the Times, and is denied by 
Mr. Disraeli, who reasons as if Her Majesty were called ‘* Queen of 
the English” instead Queen of England, and says the title includes 
all colonists, which is simply not the fact, as regards their capacity 
as colonists; but it is widely spread, and if any change is to 
be made, it ought, if possible, to be recognised. 
circumstances, we do not sce why, in the Proclamation which is 
to follow the passing of the Bill, the Queen should not follow the 
precedent of 1868, and describe herself, as she did then (vide 
Times, December 6, 1868), as ** Victoria, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and India, and the Colonies and Dependencies there- 
of, in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia,” the italicised 
words being the only new ones. 
| one great Dependency—British Burmah—which is not included 
in India, either by historical or geographical laws.] 
deceived by the precedent, gives 
that form—of course, without the word ‘ India”—as the Tegal 
style of the Queen, and the grandiloquence of the formula would not 
be out of place on the few grandly ceremonial occasions on which 
All the arguments would then be met and all 
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and it is necessary to point out once more the objections to | Her Majesty is the second of Asiatic Sovereigns, it is not on 
its adoption. One which we have given already seems to us so | Asiatic principles that she and her descendants are to govern their 
fatal, that we believe if the argument could reach the Queen’s ears | Asiatic dominion. 

the idea would be abandoned. It is that as the Sovereign does It is curious that through the whole discussion only one original 
not possess the irresponsible power and supreme personal volition title has been suggested. We suppose the Times meant to suggest 
implied in the word “ Padishah,” the native who reads the title | one when, it said on Thursday that the Queen ‘“ might style her- 
will learn to hate her, as a ruler who claims and possesses, but will | self Empress, or Queen, or Sovereign Lady of India,” and the 
not use for her subjects’ protection against wrong, the vicegerency suggestion is not a bad one. Indeed, it is open only to the 
of Heaven on earth. Nothing, to the Oriental mind, can be more | objection that the words could not easily be conveyed as 
contemptible than that. The ‘“ Padishah” is with him irrespon-|they stand into the native languages; and in translation 
sible, semi-divine, solutus a legibus, beyond all criticism, entitled to | there would be a difficulty about “Lady,” though, we sup- 
unreasoning obedience, on condition that he shall use his | pose, the word ‘ Malika,” now used for the Queen in official 
¢ranscendent authority for the benefit of his people. Oppres- | documents, would do. Its meaning is much more nearly ‘ Lady,” 
sion does not disenchant the Oriental, for is Providence | in the feudal sense, than Queen.” But one original suggestion 
always benign? Immorality does not matter, for can a Deity be | has been offered, it would seem, of the most horrid kind. The 





bound? Enormous caprice is no disqualification, for Nature has 
caprices too, and a sudden order to remove a capital no more 
proves an Emperor inefficient than an earthquake proves God to 
be so. But inertia, neglect to answer prayer, refusal to judge 
even wrongly, visible neglect of all matters, this is fatal always, 
sooner or later, to the Padishah. ‘‘ There is no King in Israel,” 
is the cry, and the first Pretender who says he will be actual 
King finds no one to resist him, except another Pretender of 
equal pretension and audacity. A Padishah must govern, and 
not merely reign, or be despised. ‘That is, as it seems to us, the 
final Indian objection to the word ** Emperor ” 


Telegraph, which sometimes seems to know Mr. Disraeli’s inner 
mind, hints that he wishes to call her Majesty ‘* Queen or Empress 
of Hindostan,” thinking that word more mouth-filling than 
** India,” the European form of the Persian name for the Peninsula. 
If he does, he ought to be set to read criticisms on ‘ Alroy” for the 
rest of his life. What is ‘‘ Hindostan,” and what does it mean ? 
There is a district of Northern India which was nicknamed or 
described by that word, but it has no relation to India, unless, 
perchance, it be taken to mean ‘Land of the Hindoos.” Mr. 
| Disraeli might as well call the Queen ‘* Empress of Christian- 
land ” or ** Queen of Northumbria,” as “* Empress ” or “* Queen 





There remain the English objections, and two of these are | of Ilindostan.” Bengal, the true seat of our power, is no more 


well stated by Mr. Lowe and Mr. Forster. Mr. Lowe is perfectly | in Hindostan than Norfolk is in Northumbria. ‘There is no native 
right in his plea that English vpinion attaches something of | name for India, and the Persian name ‘Hind,’ whence our 
historical opprobrium to the word ‘ Emperor,” thinks of those | India,” though it meant originally, we fear, nothing nobler than 
who bore it not as good rulers over many nations, but as proud, | “+ Blackey Land “—the Persians noting contemptuously the differ- 
conquering, oppressive voluptuaries. ‘Io the military element in | ence of colour between the people and themselves—has long lost 
the title, on which he laid so much stress, we cannot say we object. | any nuance of opprobrium attaching to it, and is invariably used 
We are not rulers in India by a plébiscite, but by the right of | by all natives with a feeling of not unnatural pride in the gran- 








conquest, and if the title ‘‘ Emperor” expresses that, it only ex- 
presses the truth. We should be kicked out to-morrow but for the 
British Army, and all smooth denials of the fact are delusive 
falsehoods. But ‘‘ Emperor,” besides expressing that, also expresses 
an individual and personal power, usually misused, which it is 
not proposed to give, and which the Indian will miss, while the 
Englishwan loathes it till he loathes also the title that calls it to | 
his mind. Just let Mr. Disraeli try to make the Queen ‘ Empress 
of Great Britain.” He would not retain power three days, and 
the Monarchy itself would rock; and the same dislike, | 
though, of course, very much reduced in degree, will ex- | 
tend to the intrusion of ‘ Empress” among the Queen's | 
habitual titles. And it will intrude. It was quite evident | 
from Mr. Disraeli's full-mouthedness and his reference to preroga- 
tive, and his general tone of mystery, as if he were dealing with | 
arcana of the State, that he thought he was doing something im- | 
portant, giving her Majesty, in fact, some promotion; and so we | 
doubt not it would prove. Silly people, and foreign sticklers for 
ceremony, and the Indians themselves, would, in no long period, 
force the words ‘“* Empress-Queen ” into use, and with the social 
use of the brummagem decoration the historical grandeur of the 
ancient title would disappear. It is a pity, if the Monarchy is 
to be preserved, to divest it of any of those associations which 
protect it without violence, and enable men to be reverential 
without fecling that they have lost their self-respect. 
That is a rank ‘Tory sentence, that last, but it is true, neverthe- | 
less ; and we want to add one more which is more rankly Tory 
still, and one to which we are amazed to find that no Tory gives 
expression, We hold anychange in the Sovereign’s habitual title 
to be inexpedient and unpleasant, simply because it is a change. 
‘There is not the faintest objection to a widening of the area of terri- 
tory covered by the title, but there is to any change in the title itself. 
{t will operate like a change in the style of a great old firm, makinga 
break in its history, its tradition, andits meaning to the ear; or like | 
an alteration in an ancient peerage, confusing, for a time at all 
events, all that half-conscious knowledge which any very ancient | 
title suggests. It is useless to suggest that names are unim- 
portant—if that be true, then why change them ?—for they are 
very important indeed. Let * Childs ”’ call themselves ‘ Infants” 
to-morrow, and test their credit the day after ; or to take a much 
better illustration, let the Archbishop of Canterbury take to sign- 
ing himself “* Archibald Canterbury,” instead of ‘* Cantuar,” and 
see how much dignity he would gain by the innovation. The 
immense change made after the Union with Scotland was justified 
by necessity, but there is no necessity whatever for calling 
the Sovereign of Great Britain, Ireland, and India, ‘‘ Empress” 
instead of ** Queen.” It is a mere bit of Orientalism, and though 


| 
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| oe . : 
/though on an infinitely vaster scale, might exist. 


deur of the section of the world which it describes. If the Queen 
must be ‘‘ Empress,” let her be Empress, in spite of the annoyance 
most Englishmen will feel, but at least spare us such a high- 
sounding specimen’ of histrionie unreality as ‘“ Empress of 
Hindostan.”’ 


| 


THE DOG STAR AND HIS SYSTEM. 

N his last entertaining and instructive book,* Mr. Proctor gives 
us an account of the calculations and observations made on 

the size of the Dog Star, its distance from us, its motion in space, 
and most remarkable of all, the system to which it belongs,— 
which last astronomical observations are, to our minds, more im- 
pressive than any other of the recent discoveries or inferences of the 
same science, and for this reason, that while the other discoveries 
of our recent astronomy and the analysis of the various kinds of 
light received from the heavenly bodies, only reveal to us other 
suns, in the same incandescent state as our own, the latest news of 
Sirius appears to suggest that in connection with that ‘giant sun,” 
as Mr. Proctor terms it,—a sun more than a million times as dis- 
tant from us, and more than four thousand times as big as our own, 
and with a dise near three hundred times as large as ours,—there 
appear to be certain vast plancts, or rather, to speak popularly, 


, non-luminous, already cooled-down suns, on which it is quite within 


the possibilities of things that life like that of our own tiny planet, 
Now it is 
obvious that while our knowledge of the distant worlds of space 


is limited to bodies whose matter is chiefly in the condition of 


burning hydrogen and incandescent iron, it is impossible for such 
creatures as we are to draw any but negative inferences as to the 
chance of their being inhabited by intelligent beings of an organ- 
isation at all resembling our own. It would be quite as easy, and 
perhaps somewhat easier, to conceive of beings with human minds 
inhabiting the empty spaces, the ethereal depths, between the 
various suns, as to conceive of them in any sense living in a 


| world, where for us life would be as great a miracle as the 


preservation of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego in the fiery 
furnace. It is of course possible that such worlds may be the 
theatres of finite intelligences like man’s, but certainly not more 
possible than that the ethereal ‘* vacuum,” as we call it, beyond 
the limits of our atmosphere is so also. ‘The argument from analogy 
wholly fails as soon as the leading conditions of existence are 80 
completely transformed as to require a complete change in kind, 
and not simply in degree, in the nature of the beings, if any, 
supposed to dwell there. 
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But in the attendants of Sirius, if the explanation suggested 
by Mir. Proctor for the late Mr. Goldsmidt’s discoveries is the 
right one, there might, presumably, at least, be life of the ter- 
restrial kind, though strangely different in degree from any to 
which we are accustomed. Mr. Goldsmidt detected not only 
a very faint companion of Sirius, but five other companion 
stars, and Mr. Proctor suggests that ‘their faintness may best 
be explained by supposing that they are opaque bodies, which 
shine only by reflecting the light which they receive from their 
sun, Sirius.” ‘If so,” he goes on, ‘they must be globes of 
enormous real dimensions, the least of them probably excecding 
our own sun many times in volume, while the greatest (so we may 
conceive, from the disturbance Sirius himself undergoes) must be 
so large and massive, that a thousand such orbs as our own Sun 
would not equal it, either in bulk or mass. We have here, then, a 
system differing altogether in character from our solar system the 
largest member of which is but equal in mass to about the 1,300th 
part of the Sun. The complete Sirian system may even outweigh 
Sirius himself, and its mass added to his must exert an attractive 
influence throughout an enormous portion of the stellar system. | 
It would seem indeed not wholly impossible that Sirius holds a 
higher rank in the scale of Creation than our Sun and other similar 
orbs,—that compared with him these are as secondary orbs com- | 
pared with primary.” | 

This is certainly a wonderful conception,—a sun surrounded 
by opaque suns of a bulk comparable in some degree to his own, 
instead of forming much less than the quarter of a millionth part 
of it, as our Earth does of its Sun, or even as much as a thirteen- 
hundredth part of it, as Jupiter, the biggest of our planets, does. 
Let us try to follow out the conception a little further, supposing | 
that these cooled-down suns, which, as it is assumed, are made | 
visible to us only by reflected light, possess mighty atmospheres such 
as would render life there of a sort to a certain extent analogous | 
to our own, possible. Now, in the first place, if the biggest of | 
these cooled-down suns really contain a thousand times the 
volume of our own Sun, its diameter would be at least ten 
times the diameter of our Sun, and as that is considerably more 
than a hundred times the diameter of our Earth, its diameter would | 
be a thousand times that of our Earth. In other words, speaking | 
roughly, the diameter of such a world would considerably exceed 
cight millions of miles. To make the circuit of such a world as_ 
this would involve a journey which no human being could accom- 
plish, even if travelling at the highest known railway speed (say, 
even 1,000 miles a day), unless he lived for some 70 of our years, 
and travelled all the time at the same express-train speed from his 
birth to his death. But then we must remember that everything on | 
such an orb would be, in all probability, on a different scale from 
ours. The mere force of gravity-would be so immense, that no 
physical body suited to our earth could stir an inch if once planted | 
there ; where it was placed, there it would remain for ever, for | 
anything that any muscular power we know of could do to move it. 


| to their movement than is man himself,—at least in his savage 
c=] 


—. 


ix : &tate 
—we may perhaps assume that any rational creature, even in : 


different universe from ours, must originally have had physical 
powers commensurate with the magnitude of the difficulties with 
which he had to deal. Thus it must, in all probability, be taken for 
granted that if life like ours exists on such a globe at all, it must 
be either embodied in far more attenuated organisms or in forms far 
vaster than any to which we are accustomed. We need not 
indeed, suppose that the rational beings there, if they had bodies 
like ours, would tower to the height of moderate-sized moun- 
tains ; that butterflies there would be forty feet long, and “toy 
terriers,” if such there were, a thousand feet long; but we may 
fairly conjecture that the whole scale of the organisation of 
rational creatures must be, if only for the necessity it would be 
under of overcoming the physical difficulties of a world in which 


'the weight of bodies would be so vast, distances so great, and 


probably, rivers and vegetation of so enormous a size, of an order 
of magnitude of which it is hardly possible for us to form any 
adequate conception. 

But almost as remarkable as the magnitudes of such a world 
would be probably its astronomical phenomena. If there be 
five such cooled-down suns besides the still incandescent sun, 
Sirius, which is their primary, each of these huge solar 
worlds would have four moons at least of majestic size and 
brilliancy in its sky, in addition to any satellite moon or 
moons, of the nature of our Moon or Jupiter's moons, 
to illuminate the probably long night. Our own Sun, we know, 
rotates in about five -and- twenty days, and even supposing 
these solar planets of Sirius (one of which is supposed to have a 
diameter at least ten times the length of the Sun's), to rotate 
vastly more rapidly, it is hardly likely that its night should be 


| shorter than two or more of our months. During that time, then, 


the inhabitants would be lighted not merely by any such moons 
or rings as might be appended to their world, just as our Moon 
or Saturn’s ring is appended to the Earth or to Saturn, but algo 
by mighty sun-moons such as we should have if our Sun had 
opaque companion-suns in his neighbourhood to reflect us back 
his light. All such sun-moons would of course, in relation to 
the world we are supposing, be moons only as regards the re- 
flected character of the light they give, not as regards their 
ceclestial path. So that such a world would have various years, one 


‘in relation to its path round its primary, Sirius, and another in 


relation to each of these solar-moons; each of which, too, would 
cause a new day and night peculiar to itself, of the same length as 
the day and night caused by Sirius, though not coincident with 
them. ‘Thus, besides the year, the day, and the night due to the sun 
Sirius, there would be four other distinct years, days, and nights, 
to say nothing of any more properly lunar periods which would be 
due to the light of proper satellites, if such there were. When it 
is considered that with the in all probability extremely dense atmo- 
sphere of such a world,—supposing there to be atmosphere at all, 


If, therefore, there be life such as ours on such non-luminous suns | for without atmosphere there would be really no analogies to the 
as are the companions of the Dog Star, it must be either life en- | physical life on our own planet,—all the more beautiful phenomena 
dowed with muscular power indefinitely greater than any that we | of light, such as twilight, the gorgeous refractions of dawn and sun- 
have any experience of, or life embodied in a physical organisation | set, the prismatic colours of the rainbow, and the reflected lights 
much more ethereal than any of which we know. Supposing the | from the huge mountain-summits, would be of far greater beauty 
Alpine summits there, to bear the same proportion to the diameter and splendour than any of which we have experience, it is not 
of the globe which ours bear to the diameter of the Earth, they would | too much to say that Mr. Proctor’s speculation really introduces 
reach a height of from four to six thousand miles above the level of | us to a probable universe of quite astounding possibilities, in 
the sea, instead of, like ours, only from four to six miles, Andas,even | which almost every physical phenomenon we know would pro- 
with an atmosphere vastly denser than our own,—which, of course, | bably be magnified in dimensions, till it would look as little like 
other things being equal, it must be, with so enormous a force of | what it looks to us, as a drop of water under the solar microscope 
gravity to compress it,—it is perhaps to be assumed that on looks like the same drop when it is seen with the naked eye. 

mountains of such height the glaciers and snows would gather so | 
as to become the sources of much vaster rivers than ours, it would | 
not bea wholly rash conjecture that even the vegetation, as it would | 
be indefinitely more rich and various, would also probably inde- IIE Report of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
finitely surpass ours in the dimensions it attained. In such a world, into the subject of experimentation on living animals for 
it is pretty clear that any beings who could live successfully at all | scientific purposes has been presented to the Queen and laid on 
must have powers of movement, and probably of effort and resist- | the table of both Houses of Parliament, and that Report, with 
ance, surpassing ours more than ours surpass those of the caterpillar the mass of evidence taken by the Commissioners, is now before 
or the snail. It does not follow, of course, that the beings corre- | us. The Report is unanimous, and though obviously to a cer- 
sponding to men, if such there were, would grow to the height of | tain extent the result of compromise,—especially in relation 
five or six thousand feet, and be as tall as our lower Alpine| to the mode in which it describes and characterises the chief 
summits,—so as to bear the same proportion to the dimen- | features of the evidence taken,—we are not aware that, as regards 
sions of their world, as our height does to those of ours. But, since | the general principles of the restrictive measure which the Com- 
on the whole, there is no doubt that the average muscular power | missioners propose, more stringent provisions could have been 
of creatures here is more or less in proportion to their size, that | safely advised in a Bill which must necessarily be tentative. What 


THE VIVISECTION COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 


large dogs are more powerful than small dogs very much in the | Lord Cardwell, with his warm humanity and his great knowledge of 
ratio of their size, and that the tiger, the elephant, and the rhino- | the difficulties and dangers of restrictive legislation, proposes ; what 
ceros are vastly more competent to deal with powerful obstacles | Mr. Forster, with his well-known dislike of unnecessary restric- 
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tions, and his large official experience of the best mode of dealing 
with animal epidemics, and of the utility of the investigations 
which have been prosecuted, approves; what Sir John Kars- 
jake, with all his professional distrust of laws which might 
hamper judicial investigations, recommends; what Lord Win- 
marleigh, with his official experience and large knowledge of both 
county feeling and Parliamentary opinion, supports; and what so 
profound a physiologist as Professor Huxley and so eminent a 
surgeon as Mr. Erichsen concur in advising, it is not very likely that 
any section of the public who can command great influence will be 
found to condemn, unless it be on the ground that the restrictive 
measure proposed will give a certain amount of countenance to a 
practice which ought to be altogether and absolutely abolished. We 
confess that, for several reasons, we do not believe, and have, indeed, 
never believed, that such a course is possible. In the first place, it is 
simply impossible to abolish experiments made absolutely without 

in for scientific purposes, on living animals, while you allow ani- 
mals to be killed, or urged on, or tamed by processes which always 
must involve a certain measure of pain, and sometimes a great deal, 
for purposes of mere pleasure or profit ; and still worse, while you 
allow them to be trapped and kept for nights or days with 
broken limbs in the trap, for like ends. Parliament would never 
dream of sanctioning the abolition of experiments, properly made 
under complete anesthetics, for genuine scientific purposes, 
when every butcher or poultry-keeper is allowed to inflict 
a certain amount of pain in slaughtering for the market, and 
shepherds and farmers have the right to perform very pain- 
ful operations only for the purpose of rendering their stock more 
valuable and saleable. It is quite clear that experiments made on 
living animals under properly administered anesthetics are fully 
justifiable. Nor would it have been practical, or in any way 
likely to secure Parliamentary sanction, if the Commissioners had 
proposed to limit the right of experimenting on living animals to 
experiments absolutely painless. It is obvious that if by inducing 
the cattle-disease or the sheep-pox in a few animals, the character 
of the disease and the proper remedy for it could be discovered, 
anda great number might thus be saved from the sufferings which 
these plagues of the grazier and the sheep-farmer cause, it would 
be inhumane as well as useless to object to such experiments 
The real difficulty is to determine where the legitimate use of 
animals for such purposes ends and where torture begins. It is 
probable enough that a good deal of difference existed in the 
Commission on this subject. ‘They report, indeed, unanimously 


we think and hope may be secured by the unanimous recom- 
mendation of a Commission composed of elements so very various, 
and apparently even conflicting. 

We have already intimated that the Report of the Commis- 
sioners is most defective in the account which it gives of the drift 
of the evidence taken by the Commissioners. We believe our 
readers will find in the evidence itself a far stronger case for the 
measure proposed than the Report of the Commissioners really 
embodies. 

The Commissioners have said that Mr. Darwin’s very strong 
reprobation of the practice of inflicting any pain “ not absolutely 
necessary, upon any animal,” appears to have the full sympathy 
of ‘‘ the very highly educated men whose lives are devoted either 
to scientific investigation and education, or to the mitigation or 
removal of the sufferings of their fellow-creatures.” And in this 
statement the evidence taken certainly sustains them. At the 
same time, it is obvious throughout the inquiry that this humane 
principle is one of a very elastic character, and that from two 
distinct causes. On the one hand, humane men who think a 
particular class of experiments of the greatest importance to 
science, find it very easy to persuade themselves, in the absence 
of positive evidence, that the pain thereby inflicted is extremely 
slight,—much slighter than others who do not share their enthu- 
siasm for the particular class of experiments in question, but who 
are otherwise equally competent to form an opinion on the 
suffering involved, believe it to be. On the other hand, ardent 
investigators think it not only justifiable, but right, to inflict, for 
a scientific advantage which to many, even of their own colleagues, 
may seem of doubtful importance, a very great amount of suffer- 
ing, or at all events an amount which would be regarded as very 
great by other less one-sided judgments. We have in the Blue- 
book ample illustrations of this wide elasticity of estimate in both 
its branches,—the remarkable depreciation of the amount of 
suffering inflicted in some of these experiments, on the one 
hand, and the high appreciation of the scientific ends which 
are supposed to make it “necessary” to inflict it, on the 
other. Dr. De Noé Walker, who has had large experience 
of the actual working of physiological laboratories abroad, 
thus gives his mature judgment on the tendency of phy- 
siologists to underrate the amount of pain they actually inflict, 
in words which, it appears to us, that the inquiry repeatedly 
verified. Professional vivisectors, he says (4909), “see no 
kind of abuse, and very often no pain. This is the re- 





as follows :— 


“Our conclusion, therefore, is that is impossible altogether to prevent 
the practice of making experiments upon living animals for the attain- 
ment of knowledge applicable to the mitigation of human suffering or the 
prolongation of human life:—that the attempt to do so could only be 
followed by the evasion of tho law, or the flight of medical and physio- 
logical students from the United Kingdom to foreign schools and labora- 
tories, and would, therefore, certainly result in no change favourable to 
the animals :—that absolute prevention, even if it were possible, would 
not be reasonable :—that the greatest mitigations of human suffering 
have beon in part derived from such experiments:—that by the use 
of anesthetics in humane and skilful hands the pain which would 
otherwise be inflicted may, in the great majority of cases, be altogether | 
prevented, and in the remaining cases greatly mitigated :—that the 
infliction of severe and protracted agony is in any case to be avoided : 
that the abuse of the practice by inhuman or unskilful persons,—in 


sult of habit and esprit de corps, from which no one is ex- 
empt, and which we must all be warned about.” Dr. Hoggan 
whose experience of physiological laboratories has also been large, 
though in this case also obtained abroad, was equally emphatic :— 
“My own personal experience has taught me, and on the Continent 
especially, that amongst physiologists you heve the kindest, most 
gentlemanly, and amiable people, but that the glaring fault that 
was to be noticed was that they seemed to be unconscious 
that they inflicted the greatest pain ; they did not do it intention- 
ally” (4244). These testimonies related to foreign physiologists, 
but the evidence taken seems to us to bear out the same view of 
British physiologists. ‘The Report adverts to the wide-spread 
opinion among physiologists that the frog, if sensitive to pain at 





short, the infliction upon animals of any unnocessary pain,—is justly 
abhorrent to the moral sense of your Majesty’s subjects generally, not | 
least so of the most distinguished physiologists and the most | 
eminent surgeons and physicians :—and that the support of these | 
eminent persons, as well as of the general public, may bo confi- | 
ov. expected for any reasonable measures intended to prevent | 
| 
But though this passage represents what all the Commissioners | 
could agree upon, it is not likely that it represents adequately the 
opinion held on this subject by all the Commissioners individu- 
ally. And fortunately, the conditions of the license authorising 
experiments of this kind which the Commissioners recommend, 
will be settled, if any such measure is sanctioned, by the Home 
Secretary, under the influence of Parliamentary opinion, and 
therefore, we trust, with more regard to that humanity which 
always commends itself to the people, than to the scientific 
craving for new knowledge which, fortunately, has its strongest 
hold only on the minds of a few. ‘That the restriction of the | 
right of making these experiments to individuals specially licensed 
by the Secretary of State, and specially required to observe strictly 
the conditions which suggest themselves as best for the purpose of 
Securing the subjects of them from pain, will be adopted; that the 
whole system will be guarded by careful registration and thorough 
imspection ; that any abuse of the right given by the licence will be 
punished by withdrawal of the licence ; and that all experiments of 
this kind made by unlicensed persons will be rendered penal,— 


all, is so little sensitive to pain that its possible sufferings need 
not be taken into account. But this tendency to rate very low 
the liability of animals to suffering is not confined to the case of 
the cold-blooded animals. For instance, Dr, Sibson gave it as 
his deliberate opinion that the number of experiments in which 
any ‘‘ material suffering” is involved is very small (4744) ; but 
he illustrated this answer by saying (4745) that it involves no great 
suffering to an animal to kill it by gradually raising the temperature, 
—in short, by baking,—or (4749) to freeze it to death, and that very 
little suffering was involved (4751) in Chossat’s experiments on 


| starving animals to death. Dr. Sharpey, on the contrary, said (575) 


of this last class of experiments, that ‘ they were experiments that 
were worth making once perhaps, but they were very severe ex- 
periments.” And again (574), ‘I should condemn the repetition 
of them; I should not have undertaken them. ‘That is all I can 
say.” And Dr. Burdon Sanderson implied a similar opinion, 
when he said (2774) that, though they were valuable experiments, 
‘it would be very improper to repeat experiments of that kind,” 
except, he added (2775), for the verification of doubtful results, 
We should be very sorry to imply that Dr. Sibson’s opinion as to 
the slightness of the suffering involved in these experiments was 
lightly formed. He spoke with the most humane disapprobation 


(4750) of Goltz’s experiment of boiling a frog to death, though so 
many eminent physiologists appear to regard frogs as virtually 
incapable of suffering; but as far as we can judge, the scientific 
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value of the experiments to which he referred had con- 
siderable influence in biassing his judgment as to the amount 
of suffering they inflicted. The same disposition,—humane, 
doubtless, in its origin, though certainly not in its results,—to 
rate very low the animal suffering involved in experiments which 
would undoubtedly be most painful to human beings, is evinced 
by other eminent witnesses. 

Considering this state of opinion amongst physiologists, 
it appears to us most important to get some notion of the 
‘adequacy ” of the motive which would practically induce any 
British physiologist to puta considerable number of animals toa large 
amount of pain. And of this we havean example adduced in the case 
of Dr. Rutherford’s recent Edinburgh experiments on the power of 
certain drugs to stimulate the secretion of bile in dogs. Thirty- 
six dogs were subjected to experiments, lasting for about eight 
hours in each case, the experiments beginning with an operation 
of half-an-hour’s duration ; and the wound first made being, during 
the course of this long period, ‘‘ once or twice, or sometimes three 
or four times opened,” and a substance “injected.” The dogs thus 
treated were under the influence of no admitted anesthetic, though 
paralysed by curari, of the questionable effects of which mention 
is made in the Report. Now, the point to which we wish to draw at- 


tention is not the scientific value of the experiments themselves, | 


of which no layman is competent to form any opinion, but the 
apparently very trifling scientific advantage of trying them 
under curari, which, probably at least, has no anesthetic influence 
ut all, rather than under the influence of some recognised anzs- 
thetic like chloroform. Dr. Rutherford’s own estimate of the pain 
inflicted is (2931) that for the half-hour of the preliminary opera- 
tion, supposing curari not to deaden pain, these thirty-six dogs 
would have been suffering pain, though not, he thinks, very great 
pain, and that whenever the wound was reopened (2927) the 
pain would be to some extent renewed. In his own view, how- 
ever, as it is only fair to state, curari is to some extent an anws- 

thetic. But the opinion of Dr. Hoggan, who, however, it is fair to | 
state, is strongly in favour of the legal restriction of Vivisection, was | 
that ‘the pain inflicted in this operation would be much more in- 
tense than a gall-stone passing along the bile-duct in the human sub- 
ject” (4060), akind of agony admitted to be of the most acute order. 
And another witness, far more disposed to apologise for this class 
of experiments, gives it as his opinion that these experiments of 
Professor Rutherford’s must have caused the animals subjected to 
them ‘a considerable amount of pain.” Now Dr. Rutherford said 
that, in these cases, chloroform could not be given, for fear of 
its disturbing influence on the liver, although in thirty experi- 
ments of a somewhat similar character made by himself, six years 
ago, every dog was thoroughly chloroformed. And yet, another 
witness of a very high scientific reputation, Dr. Brunton, though 





| large illicit operations in decoying them from their homes which 
in large towns at least, are clearly necessary, to provide the physio 
logists with a supply. But, on the other grounds named —their 

| high degree of sensitiveness,—and the trust with which they nd 

brought to regard man,—it would seem to us to be at least as well 
justified. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LIBERAL POLICY AND THE CRIMEAN WAR, 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR."”] 
Sir,—I wish to protest against the application of such terms as 
‘‘ change of front” and ‘‘so novel a course ” to the Liberal policy, 
| which you rightly point out can be deduced from the wordy 
| spoken by Mr. Gladstone on the Address, in answer to the Speech 
| from the ‘Throne. 

The number of speakers and writers who have assumed lately 
that some sort of recantation has to be made impresses us—whose 
recollection does not go back to the Crimean war, and who have 
to form an opinion about it in a manner similar to that in which 

| we judge the Walcheren Expedition—with the idea that hazes of 
cold controversy and dead political conflict obscure the minds of 
; men whose memories carry them over the last twenty years or so, 
| It appears to us—and we believe in the existence of the Liberal 
_ party without any serious breach of continuity, since, to fix a date, 
| the Revolution—that he is acting consistently with the principles 
of that party, who backed up Turkey in 1854, and who now wish 
that ‘lurkish rule in Europe should finally cease. 

As in the life of almost every individual, there is a recurrence 
of analogous struggles and attitudes of mind, satisfying him of 
the continuity of his own existence, so through the vicissitudes of 
nations and of parties you can pick up the thread that binds their 
present with their past. 

This thread would lie bencath our hand, were it not for many 
conflicting laws over which the primary law of development has 
slowly to assert itself. ‘There can be no development, no progress, 
without change. And this principle, acting upon conditions, acts 
also upon rules of conduct, so that Liberals are led to expect a 
modification and an alteration in their way of looking at things 
which superficially seem similar, if not identical. Keeping thisin 
view, we can with tranquil minds recognise our present attitude 
as the natural sequence to the position of the Liberal party at the 
opening of the Crimean war. 

In the heat of discussion, it is frequently found that the true 
subject-matter of dispute falls into the background, and a minor 
| question, usually involving a personality of some kind, is brought 
in on a side-wind, assumes undue proportions, changes the form, 








naturally reluctant to express an opinion which might have 
seemed to reflect on a distinguished brother physiologist, did not 


if not the character, of the whole dispute, and conceals from the 


| ordinary listener its real issue. In 1853 a minor question of this 


seem (5760) to entertain much doubt that the effect of chloro- | sort was raised by Mr. Cobden, who, using every argument that 


form on the liver might have been separately ascertained, and so 
eliminated (even if it proved to be a disturbing cause) from the 
scientific results of these experiments. ‘This severe series of experi- 
ments, performed under no recognised anesthetic, certainly leaves 
on us the impression that the lightest feather of scientific advantage, 
will often seem to an ardent investigator to outweigh the most 
considerable presumption of inflicting serious suffering on a large 
number of creatures, even creatures of very high organisation. 
Now Professor Rutherford is obviously not alone amongst British 
physiologists in this comparative estimate of the value of scien- 
tifie advantages and animal suffering. Another eminent scientific 
witness stated that he should have thought these experiments 
perfectly justified, even assuming the pain to have been very 
ureat. 

llence we conclude that there is very real danger that in their 
scientific zeal British physiologists may go great lengths, if not 
exactly the lengths of some of the foreign physiologists, of whose 
cruel experiments—like M. Paul Bert’s, for instance, on a dog 
tortured and paralysed under curari, and left to die alone in the 
night, while the engine which kept up artificial respiration was still 
working away at him—this inquiry has produced several fright- 
ful examples ; and that we cannot explicitly rely on their “humanity” 
to counteract their zeal for science. We trust that nothing less than 
what the Commissioners have recommended will be adopted by 
Parliament, and we hope that enough sympathy with the house- 
hold animals, dogs and cats, may exist in the House of Com- 
mons to produce some support there for Mr. R. H. Hutton’s sepa- 
rate recommendation that these creatures may be exempted from 
vivisection, He puts this chiefly on the ground of the apparently 


| came to hand, in his virtuous endeavour to shield England from 
‘the horrors of war, reiterated often a statement, which writers 
| lately have been using as though it were of recent make, that the 
| Turks are intruders in Europe, and that their home is in Asia; 
‘and further, that the independence of a country that cannot 
| maintain itself is no independence at all. The side-wind by which 
| this discussion was brought and flaunted before the eyes of the 
| people was the flippant perverseness of Lord Palmerston, who 
| never tired of saying that he did not agree that the ‘lurkish 
Empire was in a state of decay ; that he held its maintenance to 
be not only desirable, but worth contending for; and that 
Turkey, so far from having gone back in the last thirty 
years, had made more social and moral progress, and had 
advanced more in religious toleration, than any other country 
in Europe. 

But it is not to a man who would have sacrificed everything 
worth contending for to one noble prejudice, or to another in 
whose temperament love of brilliancy of repartee constantly pre- 
yailed over his sense of truth, but to the statesmen of the Russell 
and Clarendon type, who had inherited the Whig traditions, and 
who were diligent in temperate jealousy for the honour of 
England, that we must look for guidance in trying to understand 
the position of the Liberal party at the commencement of the war 
with Russia. ‘That the Liberal party, and indeed, all parties, were 
fully alive to the shortcomings of the Porte, and in no way pre- 
judiced in favour of Ottoman rule, can be proved by lengthy 
/and numerous documents, extending over a period of many 


years. 
In 1844, shortly after the Czar’s visit to this country, Count 
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Nesselrode drew up a memorandum of an interview between tlie 
Emperor and the Duke of Wellington, which was submitted to 
and approved by the British Government. In it, he hit pointedly 
the blots of Turkish administration which were likely to be per- 
manent. ‘The Porte,” he says, “has a constant tendency to 
extricate itself from engagements imposed on it by treaties. And 
besides, there is one difficulty inherent in the situation of the 
Turkish Government, namely, that which exists in reconciling the 
respect due to the Sovereign authority of the Sultan founded 
on Mussulman law, with the forbearance required by the interests 
of the Christian populations of that Empire.” 

In April, 1853, Lord Clarendon observed that Turkey had 
nothing to fear if the Sultan would be guided by ordinary prudence, 
and would adopt a more humane policy towards his Christian 
subjects. A few months later, a writer in the Edinburgh Review 
remarked, and gave elaborate reasons for his opinion, that the 
continuance of the Turkish Empire in Europe was a mere question 
of afew years. In short, we knew then, as we know now, that 
there is no chance in the race for life for a people altogether 
devoid of what Mr. Grote has called the “ ethical sentiment,”— 
that is, regard for the ordinary sanctions of morality, and whose 
highest notions about justice have always been of that confused 
kind which prompted the Sultan Bajazet to cut open one of his 
chamberlains for robbing an old woman of her goat's milk. 

Whatever, when the war enthusiasm was upon the people, men 
may have written or said about the Turk, it was not with any 
deep conviction that his place in Europe ought to be kept for 
him, that the Government of Great Britain entered upon the 
course of opposition to Russia, which culminated in the Crimean 
war. ‘This was the secret,—opposition to Russia. England was 
again to show that constancy to the principles of freedom which 
Burke said, fifty years before, enabled her to save herself, and to 
save Europe by her example. As she had overthrown the tyranny 
of Napoleon, so she was determined to prevent the bullying of 
Nicholas. 


tore up the Treaty of Paris, he, better than any man, knew that it 
was mere waste-paper he was destroying, judged from the stand- 
point of 1856. Its object had been accomplished. We have 
nothing to fear from Russia now, over-burdened with taxation, 
undermined with sedition, as she is. We can with calmness wait 
for the solution of the Eastern problem, which we fervently 
believe will end in the triumph of a higher civilisation, driving 
the Ottoman before it, not only from Bessarabia to Constantinople, 
but from Constantinople to Trebizond.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Reep. Bario. Brett. 
MISQUOTATION, 
(To Tue EpiroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In a recent article on ** Misquotation,” you said that foreign 
poets were uniformly more correctly quoted than English ones by 
our writers, You particularly referred, in the course of that 
article, to Miss Dora Greenwell, and I find, in a thoughtful little 
volume of poems she has just published, enough, I think, to make 
you doubtful of the correctness of that statement. [ am sure you 
will agree that Dante’s terza rima is not improved in this version, 
as at p. 89 of “ Camera Obscura ”:— 
“E al nome dell’ alto Maccabeo 
Vide moverse un altro roteando 
E’ letizia era dal paleo 
Cosi per Carlo-magno ed Orlando.” 
Now turn to the original of Dante,—how different !— 
“Ed al nome dell’ alto Maccabeo 
Vidi muoversi un altro roteando: 
E letizia era ferza del paleo. 
Cosi per Carlo Magno, e per Orlando 
Due ne segui lo mio attento sguardo, 
Com’ occhio segue suo falcon volando.” 
The next is a smaller matter, but Dante did not write,— 
“Amor, che iz cor gentil ratto’s apprende,” 
and the change does a little affect his music. ‘That this last is no 
mere oversight in correcting proofs is proved by the fact that it 








The Russian Circular Note of June, 1853, was characterised by | appeared so in the magazine in which it was originally published. 
Lord Lyndhurst as one of the most fallacious, one of the most | 4 gteat German poet is given at p. 42 as saying,— 


illogical, one of the most offensive, one of the most insulting 
documents he had ever had the misfortume to read. Severely as 
he was criticised for these expressions, the answer of the French | 
Minister to Count Nesselrode fully bears out the veteran states- | 
man in the conclusions to which he came. ‘For 150 years,” 
said Lord Derby, in January, 1854, ‘the whole policy of Russia 
has been a policy of aggression,—not of conquest, but of aggres- 
sion. It has proceeded by sap and by mine. ‘The first process 
has been invariably that of fomenting discontent and dissatis- 
faction amongst the subjects of subordinate States ; then proffer- 
ing mediation ; then offering assistance to the weaker party; then 
placing that independence under the protection of Russia; and 
finally, from protection, proceeding to the incorporation, one by 
one, of those States into the gigantic body of the Russian Empire.” 
Still more plainly is the matter put by Mr. Monckton Milnes in 
the House of Commons. He saw very clearly, and said he firmly 
believed, that supposing the Turkish Government to have placed 
itself in a position of open hostility to Russia, the people of Eng- 
land would not permit this country to go to war with Russia for 
the simple purpose of preventing Russian aggression upon Turkey. 
Finally, we have the official statements of the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown. Lord Clarendon argues that Mr Pitt, 
who had strong predilections for the Bourbon family, would not | 
say that their restoration was the object of the war with France, 
or the condition of peace ; and that likewise in this war, whatever | 
might be said, the real purpose of the Government was to check | 
the aggressive and ambitious power of Russia. 
Again, in March, 1854, he said :—*‘I hope that we shall also put | 





*Sehst du sehr gebliisslich aus ? 
Seyst getrost ! du bist zu Haus ;” 
but it is found otherwise, as,— 
“ Siehst schr sterbebliisslich aus, 
Doch getrost! du bist zu Haus.” 
Miss Greenwell, however, did not go to the original at all, but 
took a quotation, mangled in process of borrowing, from Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, which she mangled still farther. So you see, 
Sir, your drastic reproofs have not yet had the effect you doubt- 
less expected. 

I know not whether it would come rightly under the head of 
misquotation to point out that Miss Greenwell, in that very poem 
to which she attaches the single line from Dante as a note, is at 
sea about the law under which Chaucer and earlier English poets 
made nouns of one syllable into words of two, getting a quaint 
euphony. Iler very first line,— 

‘* Store hath she of gifts meet,” 
is made mere prose by inattention to it, while 

* Store hath she of wordes sweet ” 
is a good imitation. Coupling Dante and Chaucer makes one 
think of the latter’s ‘‘ Pitee renneth sone in gentil herte ” of ‘* The 
Knight’s Tale,” which seems to have more directly suggested Miss 
Greenwell’s couplet than Dante's line.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Avex. H. Jarr. 





THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR CHESS. 
(To THE EpirorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘ Queen’s Bishop,” asks for confirma- 


a stop to that blasting influence which has deprived more than one | tion of his opinion that good chess-players are good draughtsmen. 
country of Europe—indeed, I may say, so large a portion of | My father was a first-rate chess-player ; at the beginning of this 
Europe—of its freedom of action, an influence which is always | century, when so many foreigners took refuge in England (many 
exerted to check that progress which is essential to the welfare of | of them well skilled in this game), he played much with them, 
nations.” and in a tolerably large circle few could beat him, but I never 

In the House of Commons similar explanations were given by | knew him attempt any kind of drawing. _He was an excellent 
Lord John Russell, One paragraph of his speech, on February | mathematician, however, which, 1 suppose, implies the possession 
17, 1854, contains the gist of the whole matter :—‘ This cause | of the faculty of “ form” and “order.” His son, who does not 


involves still more,” he says. ‘It is to maintain that peace of 
Europe of which the Emperor of Russia is the wanton disturber ; 
it is to throw back upon the head of that disturber the conse- 
quences which he has so violently, and I believe so imprudently, 
invoked ; it is to maintain the independence not only of Turkey, 
but of Germany, and of all European nations.” 


inherit this talent, does not cither inherit his ability for chess- 
playing. Possibly your correspondent may think this corrobora- 
tive of his view.—I am, Sir, &c., K, E. C,. 





GRISLY BEARS AND TIGERS. 


(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—To-day, for the first time, I have seen Lord Southesk’s 


This, then, is why the blood of our dear brothers, fallen at Alma 
letter to you on thesubject of the comparative strength of grisly bears 


and Inkerman, was not shed in vain. When Prince Gortschakoff 
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and tigers. In my opinion, weight for weight, the tiger is stronger 
than the grisly bear, enormous as the latteris. I have seena tiger, 


whose back was not much higher than an ordinary dining-room | 


table, break the back of a bullock in Java, probably by one stroke 
of his paw, and then he actually got the bullock out of the pen 
in which it was, over heavy rails at least five feet high. En 
passant, however, I may remark that the bullocks in Java are 
small ; still, to get it out, the tiger must have taken it into his 
mouth, then swung it over his neck, and then sprung over the 
rails with it. 

Every-one knows the immense strength, when roused, of the 
domestic cat. To get a good idea of the strength of a tiger, 
let him multiply the strength of a cat by as many times as the 
weight of a tiger exceeds the cat, and he will have a very good 
idea of the strength of a tiger. At the same time, the size and 
strength of the grisly bear are enormous. I have the skin of one, 
lined and mounted as a rug, which I bought of a Mormon elder, 
in Great Salt Lake City; the bear, when dead, weighed 750 
pounds, and the skin and lining are a good armful for a strong 
man ; the claws of this creature on the fore-paws are as large and 
thick as a man’s forefinger. I have had a tame honey-bear; it 
came from Borneo, and its habits are to ascend trees and search 
for wild honey ; it was jet black, with a yellow diamond on its 
breast ; it was not at all savage, and no bigger than a pointer 
dog; but I never heard of a grisly bear having ascended a tree, 
but I have of their waiting days below a tree in which a man has 
taken refuge.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Thatched House Club, February 12. Joun PEET. 





THE BURIALS BILL. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”'] 

S1r,—The parish churchyard for every parishioner, with what 
service, decent and orderly, the parishioner pleases; why not also 
the parish church? why not also the parish parson? And if the 
parish parson cannot be so made available, how can parish par- 
sons, logically, exist at all? And ‘“‘when the brains are out, an 
absurdity should die.” If Mr. Osborne Morgan’s resolution be 
not seen to mean Disestablishment, let ‘‘Surely in vain the net is 
spread in the sight of any bird” be rehearsed among us no more. 

The resolution has other meanings also, though not so visible. 
It means, indeed, ultimately, that human equality in which 
‘religious equality” has its real root, and which will not in this 
country be fully reached until her Majesty shall have been ad- 
vised to give her royal assent to a radical reform in the part of 
our institutions which allows one baby to be born with an invidious 
distinction of weight and strength above another baby. For how 
ean all men be born equal, while one man is born as a bouncing 
baby, and another, not less meritorious, as a mere ‘scrap of a 
baby?”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Selby Vicarage. F, W. Harper. 


[Our clerical correspondents seem all to ignore the distinction 








between a trust for sanitary purposes for the whole nation and a 
trust for religious purposes which is necessarily limited by erced. 
Mr. Harper sedulously ignores it, and yet it is of the essence of | 
the discussion.—Ep., Spectator. ] 





THE “SCHOOLING” OF FISH. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] | 

Srr.—Along the Canadian sea-board, the expression ‘a school of | 
mackerel ” is as invariably used as ‘‘a shoal of herring.” I speak | 
from experience, having seen a village depopulated, its church 
and chapels deserted, and Churchmen and Dissenters burying | 
their differences, and hurrying off to welcome to shore some 
school” which chose Sunday evening for visiting and filling 


I don’t think ‘ school” and *‘ shoal” are different forms of the 
same word. Herrings are always described by the word “shoal,” 
and probably because they swim much nearer the surface than 
other bodies of fish, and present the appearance of a shoal or 
sand-bank. I believe some of the alleged sca-serpents are only 
‘shoals ” of migrating herrings swimming very near the surface, 
to esgape dog-fish and other enemics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B, G. JENKINS. 








gentleman announced his intention to vote for Mr. Butt’s motion 
‘*To inquire into the Parliamentary relations of England and 
Treland.” 

Are we to understand that these two distinguished leaders of 
the Liberal party intend to vote for this motion, or that they 
wish the Constituencies to return Members so pledged ?—I am 
Sir, &e., A LANCASHIRE MP, 





POETRY. 


MY SONG. 
You ask a song, 
Such as of yore, an autumn’s eventide, 
Some blest boy-poet caroll’d,—and then died. 
Nay, I have sung too long. 








Say, shall I fling 

A sigh to Beauty at her window-pane ? 

I sang there once, might I not once again ?— 
Or tell me whom to sing. 


The peer of Peers ? 
Lord of the wealth that gives his time employ— 
Time to possess, but hardly to enjoy— 

He cannot need my tears. 


The man of mind, 
Or priest, who darkens what is clear as day? 
I cannot sing them, yet I will not say 

Such guides are wholly blind. 


The Orator? = * 
He quiet lies where yon fresh hillock heaves ; 
*Twere well to sprinkle there those laurel-leaves 
He won,—but never wore. 


Or shall I twine 
A Cypress? Wreath of glory and of gloom,—- 
To march a gallant soldicr to his doom, 

Needs fuller voice than mine. 


No lay have I, 
No murmured measure meet for your delight, 
No song of Love and Death, to make you quite 
Forget that we must die. 


Something is wrong,— 
The world is over-wise ; or, more’s the pity, 
These days are far too busy for a ditty, 
Yet take it,—take my Song. 
FREDERICK LOCKER. 


BOOKS. 


LORD PALMERSTON,* 
(FIRST NOTICE] 
‘TEs volumes will be even more eagerly read, and probably will 
better satisfy the curiosity of Englishmen as to the great poli- 


7 | tical figure which ten years ago disappeared from amongst us, 


than even Lord Dalling’s introductory work. Mr. Ashley has 
quoted Lord Palmerston’s papers and despatches, even in connec- 
tion with events which many of us can distinctly remember, with 
a frankness which gives the political history of the time, and also 
the personnel of the politics of the time, quite a fresh interest for 
us. In the present review, we desire to take a single episode 
from this interesting story, and to make the part which Lord 
Palmerston took in it more visible to our readers. Now 
that we have just been watching the slow and peaceful building- 


| up of a French Republican Constitution out of the political débris 
| which the Empire left behind it, there is a singular interest in 


looking at the line taken by the British Government, and also to 


| some extent, by the British Throne, at the birth of the Empire, 


and at the curious confusions to which Lord Palmerston’s very 
sharply-marked policy in the matter gave rise. As our readers 


| are aware, it marked the turning-point of his career, by making 


him from that time forward, first Lord John Russell's rival and 


| then his chief, whereas, up to that time he had acted under him. 


THE MANCHESTER ELECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you permit me to call your attention to an incident of 
the recent election at Burnley? Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
wrote letters in support of Mr. Rylands’ candidature, and that 


Yet curiously enough, as our readers probably know already, 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston did not really differ at all 
in the view which they took of Louis Napoleon's coup d'état. What 





* The Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston, 1846-1865. With Selections 
from his Speeches aud Correspondence. By the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, MP, 2 vols. 
London: Bentley. 
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the English people resented, and what caused the}disfavour with 
which Parliament regarded Lord Palmerston’s action, was not 
at all that which the Throne resented, or that for which Lord 
John Russell, as the Prime Minister of the time, dismissed him 
from his seat at the Foreign Office. ‘The British people were 
annoyed because Lord Palmerston so promptly intimated to 
Louis Napoleon that, in his opinion, the Prince was perfectly 
justified in the coup d'état by the consideration that if he had 
not struck it, the Assembly would have struck a blow at 
him, and because Lord Palmerston spoke with so much scorn of 
the notion of applying constitutional ideas to French affairs, and 
of those who censured a high-handed course in France on the 
ground that such a course would have been highly criminal in 
England. That Lord Palmerston took this tone, and took it 
very strongly indeed, the following passage in a letter written 
eleven months before the coup d dat, on the 24th January, 1851, 


to our French Ambassador of that day, will show with sufficient 


frankness :-— 

«If I was the President, I should not trouble myself as to whether 
the Assembly supported my Ministers or not; whether they censured 
or approved them. I should say to the Assembly, ‘I cannot get rid of 
you, and you cannot get rid of me, and your censures do not change my 
opinions of my own conduct. For that conduct I am not answerable to 
you (as long as I keep within the law), but to France. My Ministers 
are acting by my instructions, and they are responsible to me, and not 
to you. If you reject good laws which I propose to you, yours be the 
blame. If you will not vote money to keep up an army, navy, and 
civil government, let the nation call you to account for thus betray- 
ing your country ; but that which I will not do is to appoint Ministers 
who shall be your instruments, and not mine.’ 


The Constitutions of the two countries are wholly different.” | 
Now, would not the same sort of reasoning,—which, by the | 
way, Lord Palmerston continued to apply as confidently as | 
ever even after Prince Louis Napoleon had ceased to keep 

‘‘ within the law,” — been almost or quite as applicable to | 
the policy of Marshal MacMahon of recent years, — that is, | 
since he was elected President for a given term of years, and | 
made independent of the National Assembly, — as it was to | 
that of Louis Napoleon,—with this exception, that Marshal Mac- 
Mahon has not the same chance of founding a dynasty and getting 
a popular support for that dynasty from the people of France 
which Louis Napoleon had? And was not Lord Palmerston, by 
his steady encouragement of the President’s indifference to the 
Assembly, and steady defence even of his violence in putting | 
down the Assembly and appealing to a plébiscite, doing what in 
him lay to make Louis Napoleon indifferent to his constitutional 
obligations? Unquestionably the line taken by the British | 
Government in 1851 did very much to strengthen Louis Napoleon | 
in his contempt for the constitutional ties by which he was bound ; | 
but then, quite as unquestionably, it was not Lord Palmerston | 
who was responsible for this, but the whole Cabinet apparently 
to which he belonged. Mere is the contemptuous manner in 

which he wrote to .Lord Normanby of the only self-governing | 


element in the institutions of France, on the very morrow of the | 
coup d@’ état :— | 
“C.G., Srd Dec., 1851. | 
“My peEAR NorMANBY,—Even we here, who cannot be supposed to 
know as much as people at Paris did about what was going on among 
the Bourbonists, cannot be surprised that Louis Napoleon struck the 
blow at the time which he chose for it; for it is now well known here | 
that the Duchess of Orleans was preparing to be called to Paris this | 
week with her younger son to commence a new period of Orleans | 
dynasty. Of course the President got an inkling of what was passing, | 
and if it is true, as stated in our newspapers, that Changarnier was 
arrested at four o'clock in the morning in council with Thiers and others, 
there seems good reason to believe, what is also asserted, that the Bur- 
graves had a stroke prepared which was to be struck against the | 
President that very day, and that, consequently, he acted on the prin- 
ciple that a good thrust is often the best parry. Your despatch of 
Monday might have suited the success of the Burgraves as well as that | 
of Louis Napoleon, as in the earlier part of it you contemplated the | 
chances of power passing out of his hands to those of other Powers. I 
have reason to think, because I have heard it from several quarters, 
that the President has been sometimes led to infer, from your social 
intimacy with the Burgrave party, that your political sympathies were 
more directed towards them than towards him. Of course, a minister 
or ambassador cannot be expected to adapt his social relations to the 
party jealousies of the Government to which he is accredited, but 
if it so happens that personal friendships and private and 
social intimacies lead him into frequent communication with persons 
who are hostile to the Government, it is the more necessary for 
him to take care to destroy in the mind of the Government any 
misapprehension which this circumstance might give rise to; and I | 
have no doubt that you have been careful to do so. As to respect for the 
law and Constitution, which you say in your despatch of yesterday is 
habitual to Englishmen, that respect belongs to just and equitable laws 
framed under a Constitution founded upon reason, and consecrated by 
its antiquity and by the memory of the long years of happiness which 
the nation has enjoyed under it, but it is scarcely a proper application 


| 
| 
| 
| 








senses 


| of those feelings to require them to be directed to the day-before- 
| yesterday tomfoolery which the scatter-brained heads of Marrast and 
| Tocqueville invented for the torment and perplexity of the French 
nation: and I must say that that Constitution was more honoured by 
the breach than the observance. It was high time to get rid of such 
childish nonsense; and as the Assembly seemed to be resolved that it 
should not be got rid of quietly and by deliberate alteration and amend- 
ment, I do not wonder that the President determined to get rid of them 
as obstacles to all rational arrangement. If, indeed, as we suppose, 
they meant to strike a sudden blow at him, he was quite right on that 
ground also to knock them down first. 1 find I have written on two 
sheets by mistake ; the blank leaf is an appropriate emblem of the pre- 
sent state of the French Constitution. It is curious that such a nation 
as the French, after more than sixty years of political struggle and five 
| revolutions—counting the assumption of power by Napoleon as one— 
should at last have arrived at a point where all Constitution is swept 
away, and where they are going to give a practical example of that 
original compact between the people and the ruler which is generally 
considered as an imaginary illustration of a fanciful theory.—Yours 
sincerely, “ PALMERSTON.” 


That is tolerably frank. And no doubt it is probable that the 
Orleanists were plotting a return to France, and an attempt 
against the Government, and it is also true that the Courts of 
Europe were more or less in sympathy with the Orleanists, while 
the Liberal party in Europe regarded Orleanism as a reactionary 
policy, and regretted Lord Palmerston’s fall from office as a 
triumph of the Austrian and Russian Courts over the popular 
party. But considering the unscrupulous absolutism of the 
popular policy of the moment in France, the unsparing blood- 
shedding by which it was accompanied, the reckless blow at con- 
stitutional obligations in which it consisted, and the long reign of 





; t The analogy of our | plebiscitary despotism in which it resulted, we cannot help thinking 
Constitution in regard to the relation of Ministers to Parliament and the | 
Crown does not hold good as to the position of the French Ministers. | 


that the Liberal party in Europe were very much inistaken in 
attaching so much importance to a petty Orleanist intrigue which 
would have been sure to fail, and so little importance to the utterty 
unconstitutional character of the policy pursued, and of the man who, 
in the name of the French people, destroyed the liberty of France, 
and moulded the political life of France for the next nineteen 
years. It is perfectly clear from this book that no one of 
Lord Palmerston’s colleagues held any better views on the sub- 
ject than he did, that Lord John Russell acted most shabbily 
in using the Court’s jealousy of a Minister who did not suf- 
ficiently defer to the etiquettes of the situation, to throw 
over a colleague with whose policy in the particular matter 
at issue he had no fault to find, nay, whose words on that 
matter to the French Ambassador (Count Walewski) had not been 
at all stronger, perhaps even less strong in the same sense, than 
his own words to the same person at the same crisis. And the 
special shabbiness of the course taken consisted in this, that Lord 


John Russell availed himself of a sound, popular English feeling, 


with which he agreed as little as did Lord Palmerston,—the popular 
feeling, namely, that Prince Louis Napoleon had acted most un- 
scrupulously, tyrannically, and mischievously iri the coup d’état,— 
to eject him from office, though he and his Government continued to 
carry out Lord Palmerston’s policy to the very letter. All this is as 
clear as the day. What we have not known so well till now was 
the singular good-temper towards the Throne,—the real source of 
his defeat,—with which Lord Palmerston bore the blow, the curious 
equanimity and complete self-confidence with which he carried 
himself when all his foes and most of his friends supposed 
him to be put out of the political field for life,—Mr. Disraeli is 
said in this book to have greeted a friend with the sentence, 
‘There was a Palmerston,”—and the address with which he 
turned what seemed a crushing calamity for him into the turn of 
fortune which enabled him to outstrip his rival and become chief 
where he had been second in command. In relation to the 
patience with which he bore the raking-up in Parliament of the 
Queen's sharp reprimand, written a year and a half before—a very 


| unhandsome act of Lord John’s—this passage in a letter to his 


brother is very characteristic :— 

“Then I said to the Duke fof Bedford] that I thought it was un- 
handsome by me, and very wrong by the Queen, for him, John Russell, 
to have read in the House of Commons the Queen’s angry memorandum 
of August, 1850, hinting at dismissal, In regard to the Queen, he was 
thus dragging her into the discussion, and making her a party to a 
question which constitutionally ought to be, and before Parliament 
could only be, a question between me and the responsible adviser of 
the Crown; and I said that this mention of the Queenas a party to the 
transaction had given rise to newspaper remarks much to be regretted, 
and which the Prime Minister ought not to have given an occasion for. 
[ said that, as regards myself, the impression created by his reading 


| that menfrandum was, that I had submitted to an affront which I 


ought not to have borne; and several of my friends told me, after the 


| discussion, that they wondered I had not sent in my resignation on 


receiving that paper from the Queen through John Russell. My answer 
to those friends, I said, had been, that the paper was written in anger 
by a lady as well as by a Sovereign, and that the difference between a 
lady and a man could not be forgotten even in the case of the oceupant 
of a throne; but I said that, in the first place, I had no reason to sup- 
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pose that this memorandum would ever be seen by, or be known to, 
anybody but the Queon, John Russell, and myself; that, secondly, my 
position at that moment, namely, in August, 1850, was peculiar. I 
had lately been the object of violent political attack, and had gained a 
great and signal victory in the House of Commons and in public 
opinion ; to haye resigned then would have been to have given the 
fruits of victory to adversaries whom I had defeated, and to have aban- 
doned my political supporters at the very moment when by their means 
I had triumphed. But, beyond all that, I had represented to my friends, 
by pursuing the course which they thought I ought to have followed, I 
should have been bringing for decision at the bar of public opinion a 
personal quarrel between myself and my Sovereign—a step which no 
subject ought to take, if he can possibly avoid it; for the result of such 
a course must be either fatal to him or injurious to the country. If he 
should prove to be in the wrong, he would be irretrievably condemned ; 
if the Sovereigw should be proved to be in the wrong, the monarchy 
would suffer.” 

Another very striking phase of this curious political incident is 
most characteristic personally of Lord Palmerston,—we mean the 
singular vigour and openness of his private letters to Lord 
Normanby, who was certainly thwarting his policy in Paris, and 
thwarting it so pertinaciously, that but for the influence of the 
Crown, no doubt he would have been at once removed. Take 
this for as agreeable a sarcasm on an ambassador as such a func- 
tionary has ever received, we should think, in the present century 
from an English Minister :— 

“The great probability seoms still to be, as it has, I think, all along 
been, that, in the conflict of opposing parties, Louis Napoleon would 
remain master of the field, and it would very much weaken our posi- 
tion at Paris, and be detrimental to British interests, if Louis Napoleon, 
when he had achieved a triumph, should have reason to think that 
during the struggle the British representative took part (I mean by a 
manifestation of opinion) with his opponents. Now, we are entitled to 
judge of that matter only by your despatches, and I am sure you will 
forgive me for making some observations on those which we have re- 
ceived this week. Your long despatch of Monday appeared to be a 
funeral oration over the President, with a passage thrown in as to his 
intentions to strike a coup d'état on a favourable opportunity, as if it 
were meant to justify the doom which was about to be pronounced upon 
him by the Burgrave [Orleanist] majority. Your despatches since the 
event of Tuesday have been all hostile to Louis Napoleon, with very 
little information as to events. One of them consisted chiefly of a dis- 
sertation about Kossuth, which would have made a good article in the 
Times a fortnight ago; and another dwells chiefly upon a looking-glass 
broken in a club-honse, and a piece of plaster brought down from a 
ceiling by musket-shots during the strect fights.” 

This and similar passages, and indeed the whole tenour of 
Lord Palmerston’s conduct in this matter, show the man with 
remarkable force. He was not a considerate Minister. Ie did 
not reflect deeply on the consequences of the policy to which he 
gave his support, or the policy which he resisted. In this matter he 
was evidently carried away by dislike of the Orleanists as a nest | 
of hole-and-corner intriguers, into hearty support of a French | 
policy of a much broader kind certainly, but also of a much more | 
dangerous kind, and one fraught with much more fatal con- 
sequences to the French nation. But he was a strong, consistent, 
real-minded Minister, who made all his subordinates feel his | 
strength, and generally at least transmit his force. He made the | 
Foreign Office a reality, and spread his influence, good or bad, | 
in all directions, so that there was more life and vividness in 
England, and more life and vividness in the world, while 
he lived and directed Foreign affairs, than there had 
been for generations past, or will be for generations to come. 
And generally, his policy, though eager and a little superficial, 
was healthy in kind. It was Louis Napoleon the representative 
of the French millions, versus a petty Court intrigue, whom he 
supported, not Louis Napoleon the underminer of French 
liberty. No doubt he made a mistake. Probably, if he could 
have lived to our day, and been still the vivid-minded Foreign 
Minister he was, he would have corrected his mistake, and 
done all in his power to strengthen the hands of the French 
Republicans against the hands of the French Imperialists. But 
his mistake was not bad in kind, though it was serious in conse- 








quences, And the immense vivacity which he put into his general | 
policy unquestionably went very far towards redeeming | 
the character of that policy. It made it human, cordial, | 


candid. Whatever he did, there was no mistake about it. Every 
European State with which he dealt was forced into a more vivid, 
cordial, and candid treatment of foreign affairs by the mere exertion 
of his influence. This was not a little even in itself, 
perhaps hardly anything is worse than the dimness which allows | 
of all sorts of half-unconscious and half-conscious insincerities. | 
In foreign politics, especially, nothing leads to more fatal 
quarrels and more disastrous blunders than this sort of poli- | 
tical somnambulism. In Lord Palmerston's time, so far as 
his influence went, it was impossible; and that alone was a 
great good, 


| 


In politics, | 


| 
! 


—— 


aera, 
RURAL LIFE IN FRANCE* 
| Mr. Hamerton has given us the rare treat of an intellectual 
surprise. We open his book expecting an hour's pleasant enter 
tainment by a writer of known ability, and we find a theme of pee. 
found interest treated with masterly skill. It is not too much to 
say that, on laying it down, we know France as we never knew 
her before,—not the France of great cities, restless, excited, plea- 
| sure-loving always, like the Athenians of old seeking after some 
| new thing, but France as she exists in the length and breadth of 
| her fertile territory, pastoral, frugal, sober, patient of labour 
slow to receive new ideas, clinging to the old paths, hating and 
dreading change, and ready to submit to any Government 
that, without interfering too much with personal liberty, 
will protect her in her course of steady industry and of 
laborious acquisition of wealth, but with latent capacities in her 
nature for terrible fury if touched on these points ;—a “ being 
breathing thoughtful breath,” careful for the morrow after . 
fashion impossible, it would seem, to our English nature, yet gay 
with a bright and courteous gaiety foreign to our sadder tempera- 
ment. The inner life of Rural France, the ‘ very pulse of the 
machine,” is laid bare before our eyes, with such skill in analysis, 
such almost intuitive perception of the finer shades of character, 
such wakeful sympathy, such judgment in the selection and 
(hardest task of all) in the compression of topics and of illustra- 
| tions, that a careful reader may gain from this one entertaining 
| volume more real knowledge of France, more freedom from false 
| conceptions and the prejudices that arise from a half-knowledge, 
than he could do from anything short of the author's own method, 
—living familiarly amongst her people. Even then, it may be 
doubted if the knowledge thus gained would be equally wide and 
varied, or so little disturbed by personal prepossessions. 

On entering into any detailed consideration of these ‘ Notes,” 
we are met by this difficulty,—where to begin. It would be im- 
possible to crowd into any space at our disposal all that calls for 
our attention, from the first page—where we are taken into the 
author's confidence, share his anxieties as to the choice of a resi- 

dence, and accompany him on three tours of inspection through 
| the central and southern provinces —till the last, where we leave 
| with regret the shadowy house near the nameless cathedral city, 
| up to whose walls the tide of the great war flowed, to leave them 
| both unhurt. A good map and a careful comparison of trifling 
| indications might enable any one to make a shrewd guess at the 
; name of that city, but we will not attempt to penetrate the judi- 
| cious reserve that surrounds the whereabouts of ‘‘ my house” with 
mystery. There is nothing, it is true, in the whole book to which 
his friendly neighbours could justly take exception ; in addition 
to which, we are told that though ‘ France is very near to Eng- 
land, England is as remote from France as some province in the 
heart of China. A book written in Chinese, or in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, or in Babylonian cunciform characters, would have 


| quite as good a chance of being read in the country ‘round my 


house’ as a book written in English.” Our own ignorance of 
France is sufficiently great, but it does not come up to this. 

Mr. Ilamerton has grouped his varied and most interesting 
topics under four chief heads,—Society, La Vie de Campagne and 
de Petite Ville, the Peasantry, Politics and Religion. To these 
education might be added, only that in France it is inseparably 
mingled with the last division, and can scarely be considered 
apart from the influence of the Church. Amusing and instructive 
as the first division is, in its mingled likeness to and difference 
from our own modes of life, the weight and value of this book lies 
in the living picture it gives of the reserve force of the nation, 
the mighty but hitherto inert mass which Mr. Hamerton predicts 
will soon become an active element in the political future of 
France,—its peasantry. ‘The sketches of politics and of the divi- 
sion of parties in rural France are very curious, and are valuable 
as a contribution to a better comprehension of their relative 
strength. We will touch (necessarily with brevity) upon each. 

Mr, Hamerton introduces his readers into the political life of 
the provinces by a story of how he established a book club under 
most promising circumstances. Only a room was wanted. This 
want was supplied by the civility of the sub-prefect, who offered 
one gratis :— 


“Then came the storm. The representative of the Legitimists, who 
had promised to subscribe (a very ardent Legitimist, himself an appointed 
agent of Henry V.), at once told me, in tho most decided manner, that 
neither ho nor any other member of his party would ever fetch their books 
from the sous-préfecture, and they all withdrew in a body. Then the 
representative of the Republican members of the club met me in tho 
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and said, ‘It is all over the town that the books are to be kept 
at the sous-préfecture, and all the Republican members have withdrawn 
their names from the club.’” 

A few Bonapartists and a few indifferents were all that remained, 
and the club collapsed. ‘This little history,” he adds, “ may 
give some faint idea of the extreme division of French socicty, as 
a consequence of the events which have agitated the country 


street, 


during the last hundred years.” And he draws the fair inference 
that his English readers will exclaim, *‘ How suspicious and un- | 


charitable are these French! How much better the English 


are!” ‘Let us not be too sure of this,” he answers ; and points | 


the moral by recalling the scene in the House of Commons when | 
Mr. Auberon Herbert supported Sir Charles Dilke’s motion for 
an inquiry into the employment of the Civil List :— 


« Now,” he continues, “ as we see that members of this assemby, who 
sit so high above us, and are an example of manners for our study and 
imitation, actually bark, bray, neigh, how], crow, mew, and bellow when 
the question of Monarceby is touched upon its extremest outskirts, we 
sught, I think, to regard Frenchmen with some indulgence, if they do 
not always disguise their sentiments when their monarchical or anti- 
monarchical feelings are, not merely tickled rather unpleasantly on the 
outside by asking a question, but wounded to the quick, and that in 
the very sorest places.” 








The attitude of the peasantry towards the Church (the men, we 
mean, for the women are pretty much under the influence of the 
priests, though not to such an extent as their more educated 
sisters) is very curious. They are excessively superstitious, but 
| their superstitions are not those of the Church ; they rather appear 
| to belong to the old heathen times, to be remains of those so 
strikingly described by Michelet. When the priests march round 
| in procession to bless the fields, the men keep aloof, “ not thinking 
it worth while to quit their labour for an hour, even for the most 
important rural ceremony of the year ”: — 

“ The real feeling of the male peasant in this part of Franco seems to 
bo that religion is a sort of precaution, which may not turn out to be of 
any use, but which it is as well to take A friend of mine says 
that they do really believe, but have a kind of surface scopticism which 
covers their belief; this is one viow. The other view is that they have 
a surface religion which covers a basis of scopticism, as shallow water 
may cover a rocky bed. They believe in the efficacy of old wives’ prayers 
for the cure of burns or dislocations, and yet, at the same time, if you 
tell them of a miracle fully authenticated by the clergy, they (the men) 
will look at each other and smile with the most evident incredulity.” 
Mr. I[amerton shows how pilgrimages are got up by pious 
ladies and active priests. In future, no train of pilgrims, however 
long, will vouch to our minds for the piety of the locality in which 





In rural France there are but three parties. The Legitimists, 


it takes its rise. In his position within his own house the 





comprising the old nodlesse, and such outsiders as (wishing to be; French peasant brings down to modern times the image of 
admitted into what is equivalent to our selectest county society) | patriarchal simplicity and dignity. Surrounded by his grown- 
profess the most ardent devotion to the Church and Henri Cing ; up children, he rules supreme,—no one questions his right even 
the Bonapartists, chiefly among the bourgeoisie ; and the Repub- | of personal chastisement ; and in frugality, unwearied industry, 
licans ; Orleanism, as a political faith, does not exist. Just before | and strictest self-control he sets an example worthy of the closest 
the visit of the Count de Paris to Frohsdorf, he came into | imitation. Custom rules him, as he rales his family, with an 


Mr. Hamerton’s neighbourhood. “I thought,” he writes, iron rod, and the power of custom rests upon a dread of change. 
“J knew the people pretty well, but their unfeigned | « Jfe likes to keep his sons illiterate, for he knows by an infallible 
indifference amazed me...... . Active hatred would be a | class-instinct that the old rural life, whose virtues he appreciates 


much more favourable sign for a Royal family than this complete 
indifference.” Indeed, the one great obstacle, he believes, to the 
re-establishment of Monarchy is the complete death of the senti- 
ent of loyalty among the people. Even among the old Legiti- 
mists he questions how far it is a genuine, self-existent feeling, 
and how far a mere clinging to the supremacy of caste, a longing, 
backward look towards the days when a French noble was a 
prince in the land. Of Republicanism he has the highest hopes. 
It is spreading among the people steadily, if slowly, in spite of | monotonous toil, or the simplicity of his fare.” 
all the efforts of Church and State officials, and to a further de- | The excessive uniformity of their life, and of the life of each 
velopment (in that direction) of the present constitution Mr. | with that of the other (even their dress is regulated minutely by 
Hamerton looks confidently, as the only government suited to the | eustom), makes it unbearable to a mind once opened to the 
present condition of France, or fitted to grow with her growth :— ‘influences of culture, and ‘those members of the class who get 
“It is becoming every year more difficult for the French Government | education never can endure to remain within it.” Ilence it con- 


. . . ' 
to get elections done according to its own fancy. The electoral body | tains within itself the elements of a swift decay, and in a century 
| the apparently changeless life of to-day will have become a tradi- 


and values, will be a thing of the past when knowledge enters the 
homestead, with his half-sisters, luxury and discontent.” To a 
large degree, he is right in valuing the old rural life :— 


“Tt implies the constant practice of very great virtues,—temperance, 
| frugality, industry. patience, self-control, and self-denial. In all these 
virtues the peasant acts as none but a saint or a hero could act, if he 
were alone, but he is wonderfully sustained by the customs of his class. 
His character is all of a pioce, and ignorance appears to be an essential 
part of it. No educated person could have patience to endure his 





has of late begun to perceive that it can have its will, if it has only the 
resolution to exercise it, and the elections become less and less control- | “* L 
lable by the Government of the day. It may even be asserted that there | tion oi the past. 

isa growing tendency to vote for the candidate who is known tobe} In strong contrast with the rigorous, penurious life of the 
disagreeable to the Government. This is not a good thing in itself, | peasant-proprietor is ‘la vie de petite ville,” an airy, sociable, 


since the Government ought not to have influence enough to cause the (ppeangy- ak Se “al jad of 
election of the candidate whom it dislikes, but the consequences may | SY ife, troub oy Be earnest a 3s otus-land o 
be total abstention from dntorference, as it is becoming evident that | good eating and drinking,” ‘ the very realisation of that contented 


a pon! — — it. > one rg ng the ee elee- | felicity which philosophers have so often dreamed of and so rarely 
10) é nose e@ arr ss 8, o> ore and 28 . ” . . . ° 

outiions an one be pom sy same a eae deed and enjoyed.” Different, again, is the life of the larger country pro- 
aristocratic influence. A direct interference of the authorities would , prietors, in which new manners and luxurious ideas are only slowly 
produce Radical or Communal elections.” displacing the old simplicity and dignified hospitality. Another 
Among the peasantry, the ignorance on all historical and poli- | disintegrating power is also at work in changing the face of pro- 
tical matters is something astounding. In the late war they | vincial society. The old families are slowly melting away, under 
believed that the priests were agents of Prussia, and that they sent , the French law of inheritance. ‘I know,” says our author, “a 
to Germany all the money raised for parochial purposes. Their | family personally, the head of which has, perhaps, £3,000 a year, 
explanation of this extraordinary but fixed delusion was that the and an ancient title, but he has also nine children, who will have 
Pope wished to make himself King of France ; that Napoleon IIT. | about £500 a year each. The chateau will have to be sold.” If 
had, for a time, restrained his ambitious schemes by taking our readers wish to hear how people become cossu; how une 
possession of Rome, but that now, by means of Prussia, the jil/e bien clevée conducts herself; how the vieille fille emancipates 





Church was aiming at the fall of Napoleon and the seizure of | herself from the surveillance that has held her since her childhood 
in the strictest bondage; how marriages are arranged, and how 
they succeed ; how social intercourse is regulated, and the mar- 
vellous qualities of a beau nom, we must refer them to Mr. 
Hamerton’s experiences and observations, only quoting one say- 
ing, pregnant with significance, regarding our comprehension, 
as nations, of each other,—that ‘* whatever is done in England is 
sure to be the opposite of what (in the same kind) is done in 
France.” 


France. This canard was the offspring ‘‘ without father bred ” of 
hatred of the Pope, roused by Papal tamperings with the silver 
franc-piece. Toucha French peasant in his pocket, and his suspicions 
are as boundless as his hatred is fierce. On the other hand, the 
Republic is still a source of misgiving to the landed peasant, 
whose small plot of ground is dearer to him than life itself. After. 
Sedan,— 

“A peasant woman whom we knew came rushing into our kitchen at 
five o’clock in the morning, sobbing and wringing her hands, and yelling 
out at the top of her voice, ‘ Elle est déchainée, elle est déchainée!’ My | 
wife, hearing the noise, went to see what was the matter, and the same 
phrase was repeated for her benefit. She thought some wild beast 
must have broken loose, and asked what beast it was. ‘ La Répub- 
lique,’ was the answer.” 


If the peasant woman could have foreseen the state of Paris at |! 


the close of the siege, she might have justified herself at the expense | ~ 


of the République Franeaise. 


' Vol 





SIR JOHN KAYE’S SEPOY WAR.* 
Sir Joun Kaye's third volume, recounting the story of the 
Sepoy Mutiny and its wide-stretching consequences, does not 
advance the narrative further than the fall of Delhi, in September, 
1857, four months after the fatal outbreak at Meerut. The time 
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is brief, measured by weeks and days, but crowded as it was with 
heart-rending tragedies and ‘‘moving accidents by flood and 
field,” the period to which the historian has devoted three thick 
volumes seems like a series of years rather than months. ‘‘ Every 
man,” he says, ‘‘ must write his books in his own way,” an in- 
dubitable proposition ; but we may regret that the modern way 
should tend to expansion ratherthan condensation, chiefly, perhaps, 
because big books have a lesser chance of being read in an age 
when printed matter is so abundant. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that, if ever there was a historical theme which 
justified detailed narrative, it is the huge military revolt 
which shook for a moment, but consolidated for a century, 
that amazing phenomenon, English rule in India, which has no 
parallel in modern annals. For there was not one grand theatre, 
either of revolt or warfare, presenting a series of events follow- 
ing the one from the other, like, for example, the Peninsular war 
or the recent campaigns in France. ‘The earlier months brought 
forth a large crop of episodes on points remote from each other, 
occurring at different moments, and for a time, only connected 
by the common tie of rebellion against the dominant power ; so 
that the skill of the historian is necessarily taxed to do justice to 
the sufferings and heroism of his countrymen, and yet preserve 
unity and continuity in his narrative. The area of disturbance 
was vast, and although it was occupied by the regiments of a 
single army, yet the special fields of violence were distinct and 
almost isolated. Thus in the present volume we have four great 
centres of conflict,—the struggle in the Ganges Valley below 
Allahabad, whereof the principal incidents are in Dinapore, 
Arrah, and Patna; the strife in and around Agra, including 
the Jhansi and Rohilcund episodes; Sir Ilenry Lawrence's 
wrestle with the chiefs and soldiery of Oude, his death, and the 
first chapter of the famous siege ; finally, the last hours of Delhi, 
ending with its capture by assault, and the death of John 
Nicholson. Ina rough way, each of these large events was con- 
nected with the others; but practically, for the time, the fields of 
action were distinct, and the little knots of Englishmen and faith- 
ful natives had to solve their own problems, and uphold the 
imperial flag as best they could. Communication between them, 
always precarious, was frequently and for long intervals impossi- 


ble, and they stood out amid circumambient revolt like cities in a | 


raging flood. It will not be until a later period that Sir John 
Kaye will reach a stage in his huge history enabling him to de- 
scribe the opening and development of those extensive combined 
operations which, conducted by Sir Colin Campbell and Sir Hugh 


Rose, brought the warfare to an end. Yet to the last an episode 


will mark its course, for the adventures of Tantia Topee should 
constitute not the least interesting chapter in this narrative. 

The period described in the present volume deals, it will be 
seen, with that early stage when the Supreme Government was 
uncertain respecting the extent to which mutiny would spread, and 
still more as to how far it would be backed up by the outcome of 
lurking disaffection. Looking back upon the scene from the 
vantage-ground occupied by the historian, it is plain that Lord 
Canning and his colleagues did not fully comprehend the magni- 
tude of the peril, or sce that a great military institution had utterly 
collapsed. Sir John Kaye says the misconceptions of Government 
were not occasioned by defective sagacity, but want of informa- 
tion; but of course, when facts, trumpet-tongued, dictate policy, 
insight is not needed. It seems to us that an accurate picture of 
head-quarters at Calcutta in June, 1857, would represent the 
Government, not only as imperfeetly informed—a misfortune in- 
evitable under the cireumstances—but also as basing its plans and 


hopes upon a narrow conception of a calamity colossal in its pro- | 


portions. Nothing shows this more effectually than a despatch, 
quoted by the historian, which Lord Canning wrote in 
the middle of June, calling upon Sir Henry Barnard, 
then with a disproportionate body of troops before Delhi, ‘+ to 
push down an European force immediately ” to Cawnpore. That 
Lord Canning did not leap to the conclusion that the whole 
Bengal Army, together with its offshoots, the Native Contingents, 
had escaped from the bonds of discipline, is not surprising. New 
to India, and unacquainted with the rottenness of our Native 
Army, he could not be expected to see more deeply into its 
nature than the soldiers and civilians who surrounded him. 
Nevertheless, neither he nor they did so see, and no picture of 
the time is accurate which does not paint the Governor-General 
as bravely confronting an enemy whose foree he did not and 
could not appreciate. No doubt it was fortunate for England 
that she was represented at that time by a man so insensible to 
fear that, for weeks after the outburst at Meerut, he trusted his 
personal safety to a native body-guard. But the same boundless 


| courage, combined with an inadequate judgment upon the great 
event, led him to look with something like contempt upon the ap- 
prehensions of non-official Europeans, and to refuse disdainfully 
| their first high-spirited offer to enrol themselves as Volunteers, And 
' when, yielding to the earnest entreaties of Mr. Grant, he accepted 
| their services, he still spoke of his concession as ‘a sedative to 
| the fears of Caleutta,” and talked, in his correspondence, rather 
contemptuously of ‘amateur soldiers,” who, nevertheless, assured 
the absolute safety of the capital. Probably the verdict of his. 
tory will approve, as measures required by a dire emergency, the 
famous ‘‘ Black Acts.” The Anglo-Indian public and the Press, 
‘native and English, are apt to speak out very freely, and in June, 
1857, their language was both loud and deep. Restraint, espeei- 
ally in regard to the publication of so-called “news,” was impera- 
itively needful, in the interests of Imperial safety, and Lord 
| Canning would have been open to severe animadversion had he 
| not drawn a remedy from the arscnal of arbitrary power. Where 
| he was wrong was in placing the property of journalists in great 
| jeopardy ; and the same results might have been secured bya 
rigorous censorship. ‘The excuse that he would have had to play 
| the part of censor himself is a terrible reflection on the discretion 
,of the Bengal Civil Service. At this period also he was 
opposed to the demand that the Sepoy regiments in Ben- 
| gal should be at once “disarmed; he reluctantly consented to 
| disarm the Barrackpore regiments, even when General Hearsey 
advised the step; and “he was never satisfied that the measure 
was necessary.” Yet in a few days he had to take the strong 
step of arresting the King of Oude, and to admit that “the 
mutinics” had ‘grown into a more formidable revolt than was 
anticipated.” The truth came out more glaringly when the 
Dinapore regiments, although confronted by the 10th Foot, sue- 
ceeded in breaking away with their arms; and when, but for the 
vigorous, self-reliant action of Major Vincent Eyre in marching 
with a small, improvised force to relieve Arrah, the whole pro- 
| vince would have passed into the hands of the mutineers. No 
| candid critic would blame Lord Canning because he erred on the 
side of confidence and caution, yet it may be held that a less 
intellectually deliberative, though equally wise and brave man 
might not only have seen instinctively the full scope of the 
Mutiny, but throughout the region immediately within his reach 
have adopted a bolder, more far-sceing, and effective poliey. 
Such men are the greatest of rarities, and if Lord Canning was 
not one, he approximated very closcly to the ideal standard. 
Passing beyond the boundaries of Behar and Bengal, Sir John 
Kaye narrates in great detail, and with admirable clearness, the 
astounding scenes of violence which lit up Central India, Oude, 
and the North-West. The reader will find in the central chap- 
ters of this volume a most interesting account of what befell in 
Gwalior, Indore, Agra, and Lucknow, all the more attractive 
| because the writer throughout aims at holding the balance, and 
runs into no excessive attacks. Ile does ample justice to Scindia 
}and Holkar, and exempts the latter from those suspicions of 
disloyalty which have clouded his reputation. It is easy to 
see that several bones of contention are provided by Sir John’s 
treatment of the subject, but we have not at our disposal 
| the space which would enable us to state the subjects of 
| probable controversy, much less enter into details. In so wide 
a field, including the political action of men like Sir Henry, 
then Colonel, Durand, Mr. Colvin, and Sir Henry Lawrence, 
not to speak of lesser functionaries, points of comment abound 
| which would require many columns of print to themselves, if 
they were adequately discussed. We need only say that the 
accomplished historian has drawn an animated and careful pic- 
‘ture, portraying not only the frightful atrocities committed by 
the enemies of the English, but tl.ose appalling difficulties sur- 
rounding each agent of British power, which were so vast that 
our wonder is how they could be so fearlessly fronted and over- 
come. Whether Colonel Durand we. mistaken respecting Holkar, 
how far Mr. Colvin misjudged emergency and the means 
whereby it should have becn ict, and what judgment shall 
be passed upon Sir Henry Lawrence, these are matters which 
the reader must determine for himself, after he has perused 
the whole story. Few will retain any other impression than this, 
—that whatever may be the errors and shortcomings discernible 
in that excited time, when looked at by the cold eye of criticism 
from a chair of absolute safety, they were all obliterated by 
the courage and endurance so universally displayed. The two 
last chapters in the volume faithfully describe the closing scenes 
before Delhi, and produce some matters, especially in the shape of 
extracts from documents, which will be certainly new to the 
| general reader. ‘Lhe siege of Delhi is undoubtedly one of the 
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however, despite Sir John Kaye's 
General Archdale Wilson, w 


ever been sent against the walls, had not John Nicholson rein- 


forced the army by his presence, and furnished such an over- | 


whelming support to Baird Smith and Alexander Taylor. The 
t=] 
dubitations, and we are bound to say, the reasons thereof, not 


able exploits recorded in military annals, and has not | 
ived the attention it merits. It may be doubted, | 
kind-hearted apologies for | 
hether storming columns would have | life of a literary man is of no great importance, but it does seem 


from time to time where he is and what he is reading. ‘To say that 
a very vague notion of the events of Mahony’s life can be got 
from them is a small thing. The chronology of the uneventful 


strange that, beyond a casual allusion to his ‘editorial chair in 
the Strand,” no notice should have been taken of the fact that he 
was once the editor of Fraser's Magazine, and that the Oliver 
York (sic) of the first sentence in this book is the identical able 


altogether baseless, which governed the conduct of the late Sir | editor whom Carlyle thus apostrophises at the end of Sartor 
‘Archdale Wilson are duly set forth ; and while we are disposed to | Resartus :— 


make every allowance for them, we must say that India was won 


and will be retained by men of a wholly different stamp. Were we | 


asked who captured Delhi, we should say »o officer at any time 


holding the chief command. The merit belongs to John Lawrence, | 
the fiery Nicholson, Baird Smith, Alexander Taylor, and even to | 


| 


Hodson, who falls under the historian’s most wnsparing lash. At 
the same time, it is only fair that conscientious labourers like 
Wilson should have their due, and none will say that Sir John 
has not heaped up full measure. His last chapter ends abruptly, 


* Thou too, miraculous entity, that namest thyself Yorke and Oliver, 
and with thy vivacities and gonialities, with thy all-too Irish mirth 
and madness, and odour of palled punch, makest such strange work, 
farewell; long as thou canst, fare-wel/. Have we not in the course of 
eternity, travelled some months of our life-journey in partial sight of 
one another; bave we not existed together, though in a state of 
quarrel ?” 

After all, however, since the materials themselves, as we intimated 
above, are so good, some defects in their arrangement may be 
condoned and overlooked. Readers who know what manner of 
man Father Prout was, will have their memories pleasantly re- 





much that he wished to say having been ‘unavoidably left 
unsaid ;” and we may close our brief remarks by observing, that 
perhaps the proper time for framing a critical judgment on this 
work will be when it has been completed. 


freshed; and readers who do not will here make acquaintance 
with a lively, genial, and able man, who mistook his vocation by 
taking priest's orders in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
finding nature too strong for him, abandoned the pulpit for 
a as ae pa ee the desk, and the pastor's staff for the editor’s pen. A quite suffi- 
THE FINAL RELIQUES OF FATHER PROUT.’ cient appreciation of his merits may be gained from this book, and 
FINA memorials, final remains, and final reliques are, as a rule, we do not intend to make it a peg on which to hang a review of 
apt to be disappointing. The rich sheaves have already been | tie teliques themselves. We shall have something to say about the 
garnered, and the gleaner’s bundle makes but a poor show com- | scholarship of Father Prout, which does not strike us 48 being his 
pared with them. As a rule, too, the gleaner is not over-| strongest point, but for the rest we shall content ourselves with 
scrupulous about what he gathers, and the scattered ears which | }yjefly pointing out to the reader what we conceive to be the most 
had escaped the husbandman are too often bound up with a lot | interesting portions of this book. ‘There are some capital stories 
of weeds more fit for the rubbish-heap than the granary. We | in the opening chapters,—notably one, told by John Sheehan, of 
are heartily glad to say that Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s glean- a “row” between the Padre and a madman. ‘The whole story is 
ings are not of this description, and that there is not much darnel much too long to quote, but with some abridgment, we may give 
to be found among his wheat, but we could wish that he had | the beginning of it. Mr. Sheehan is describing one of his al fresco 
stacked the latter a little more carefully and neatly. dinner-parties esis 
In the first place, although this book is most beautifully| «6, one occasion Prout dropped in on us at our sunset feeding-hour, 
printed, there are far too many errors of the press in it. In page | an unexpected, but—as he ever was—a welcome guest. Fish had just 
427,a misprint of “though it” for “thought” makes Father | ae reer taps wee tee nat ne —— 
Prout talk nonsense ; and the — we oe is done to Mr. | eer gy old Camdthign tek a ine and a Fellow of one of the 
Browning, in page 64, by a mispunctuation. The Greek quota- 


| Colleges, had gone wrong in his head, and fallen into very eccentric 
tion in page 440 is atrociously printed, and is absolutely un- | habits for some years back. The authorities of his college, having refused 
intelligible; and almost the same may be said of the epitaph | Y¢'y naturally to recommend him to Orders, he had taken it into 
an Eaneele 3 sos 608. toe le oi - the Bete professes | bis head, it would appear, to come out on all occasions in the 
ae, TH page Ses, WE mong a "SSCS | style of a clerical dandy, his idea being that in doi he should 
: : : > ‘ | style of a clerical dandy, his idea being that in doing so he shou 
to give a plain, prose version of it, he obviously does |< spite the Dons, and make them ashamed of themselves.’ Getting 
nothing of the kind. Nor are the Latin quotations much | somewhat excited on the subject, towards the end of dinner, he declared 
better. “There was a ‘qnodam commune vinculum’ between | 't be his intention before long to mount an archdeacon’s bat, and 
: : : . . | turn out in smalls and black gaiters as well. ‘Are you a clergyman, 
him and me,” Mr. Sheehan is made to write (p. 12); and in | Sir?” demanded the Padre of the delinquent, sharply and suddenly, 
an inscription, polished, we are told, ad unguem (p. 16), we looking at him across the tables over his spectacles with those singular 
find “blandus, We are introduced to the poet | Sty eyes of his, which twinkled far from pleasantly.—‘I am not, and 
Ausonias in page 43,.where the italicised “ gue” is absurd. “ Vita Tam; just as you are one, and you are not,’ said, the challenged party. 
sonlas age +0,,where e italicised *° gue s absurd, * 
humana magnum theatrum”™ for “vitae humanae ” (p. 50), ‘bene | 
pacatum et liberam civitatem ” (p. 225), and “ tanta molis erat” | 
(p.442) may complete our list, for we don’t know whether to 


—‘ That's not logic,’ said Prout.—* What is it, then?’ asked the other. 

And the dialogue went merrily on.—P. ‘ That’s evading the question. 

Bi pge- g 4d 
But shall I answer it for you, Sir ?’—M. ‘By all means. It will be un- 
. = J - . 

like your Church, which asks all sorts of questions, and answers none.— 
credit Hildebrand himsclf—a super-grammatical Pope, perhaps— 
or the editor, with ‘‘odivi iniquitatem,” in page 441. Now all | fucit monachum. Is that logic, you old Jesuit ?’—P, ‘ You are laughing 
° ° P sy Sonica? * ‘ s ¢ . ao = 2 Sey » 
these errata are obvious, and the more obvious they are, the less | # your own joke!"—M. ‘Who has a better right?’—P. ‘Sir, you're 
| sailing under false colours!’—M. ‘And clerical rig (singing at the top 
excuse has the editor fgr having allowed them to remain as un- 








comus.” 


right to assumo the dress and appearance of one.’"—M. ‘ Cucullus non 


P. ‘Then, Sir, you sre not a clergyman; and therefore you have no 
| of his voiee)—“* Now we sail, With the gale, Through the Groves of 







seemly blots upon a book which is, we gratefully repeat, most Blarney, O! Where old Prout, Is drinking stout, And whisky with Kate 

beautifully and charmingly printed. But there are other blunders | Kearney, 0!” "—P. ‘Sir, you're a pram — ‘ ~ youre a gazet- 

which are not so easy to correct. What, for instance, a porter’s — ; R. hor is no resisting this absurd hit at Prout’s journalistic 
¢ occupation. 


“gluteus maximus” is printed for is quite beyond our guessing 
powers; and the astounding statement in page 40, ‘that the 
virtue of the elder Cato (prisci Catonis) is most unjustifiably 
ascribed to potations of unreflecting Horace,” can hardly be set 
right by reading ‘by’ for ‘of.’ For most certainly Horace said 
nothing of the kind. His well-known lines simply mean that good 
or brave old Cato is said to have often cheered his heart with 
wine. But enough, and more than enough of this. The second 
and last charge we have to bring against the editor is that there _— y 
is a most plentiful lack of order in the first three chapters of his |,“ O"°° ae enme and — a yes pm “4 cae ae ho — 
book. These chapters might have fairly been lumped together, | 31) z coe sangre fm rie Saree era ~ scherale pen: aoe 
£ h > > all entreaty, saying ‘he knew more than any doctor about sore-throat 
and entitled, ‘‘ Random Recollections of Father Prout, by John | such as I was affected by.’ I remember his earnest and affectionate 
Shechan, Blanchard Jerrold, and others together with extracts Way; be made me drink some compound of strong wine and good 
from some of his writings, and from a literary estimate of his ig ne yong ~ a — oe eo ge 
: = dering the signore. However, the signore got well at once. I thought 
genius by James Hannay.” These disjointed materials are je was a man full of sympathy and in want of it, vexed by the know- 
thrown together so carelessly, and are so inextricably mixed and 


ledge that his reputed Jesuitism put people upon their guard, and 

i ix iti if hrew suspicion on his own advances, His love for two or three who 
intermixed, th: sa very diffic sk for the reader to know | t fe Susp! : ‘ ; S ee um 

tai it it is a very difficult task for the reader to knov had got at his real nature, despite of its fantastic disguises, was all the 

* The Final Reliques of Father Prout FO I Mohom? more intense. Other subsidiary touches, too faint for reproduction, 


edited by Blanchard Jerrold. London: Chatto aad Winéu ielp to confirm my instinctive guess at and subsequent certainty of 


And the rest of the story is quite as good as this. [Equally good, 
i too, is a sparring-match between the Padre and Thackeray on the 
Boulevards at Paris, and between the Padre and Douglas Jerrold 
at a symposium in London, and a graphic and Lever-like account 
of an Irish coursing-match and carousal, All these are from the 
pen of Mr. Sheehan, and illustrate the gayer side of Mahony’s 
character: a letter from the poet Browning does justice to his 
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the goodness of Mahony’s heart; his fine scholarship and rare faculty 
were plain to everybody.” 

The fourth chapter, ‘* Don Jeremy Savonarola,” cannot be better 
described than in the editor’s own words :— 


“Whilst professing to hail from Sardinia, and to give an account of | 
that island and its affairs during a disturbed political epoch, it covertly | 


caricatures the state of Ireland during the later years of the O'Connell 
era. Asa political satire, it was worthy of Swift himself.” 

High praise this, but we willingly endorse it; and one short 
extract will show how entirely free the Padre was from lues 
Hibernica :— 

‘‘Not so the Sardinians. Averse to habits of sustained industry, un- 
willing to use the means of improvement placed within their reach, 
taught by designing rogues that they are the finest peasantry in 
Europe, which they have heard so often that they almost believe it a 
fact, they imagine they could cut a grand figure in the world, could 
they only ‘cut the painter.’ In the meantime, they sedulously neglect 
every single department of local, individual, or national amelioration.” 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters are composed of letters 
written from Rome for the Daily News, and are models of what 
‘¢OQur own Correspondent’s”’ letters ought to be. They bring 
before us in the most graphic way the state of society in the 
Eternal City at the end of the long reign of Gregory XVI., and 
paint in the brightest and liveliest colours the ‘ bright dawn of 
better days,” les beaux jours of the present Pontiff. The witty 
Irishman had indeed no plummet wherewith to sound the seething 
under-current of democracy, but for all that lay upon the surface 
he had the keenest and surest of eyes. There is a certain Irish 
seminary in Rome described as ‘‘ fit only to produce a set of half- 
witted ascetics,” and one of its officials had publicly said that “ the 
Bishops in Ireland favourable to Maynooth ought to be denied 
Christian burial, and their ashes thrown into the Shannon.” Sydney 
Smith could not have come down upon him harder than Prout did. 
‘+ This wiseacre,” he says, ‘‘is from Waterford, for which latitude he 
is better fitted than that of Rome, where as yet the Turkish custom 
has not generally obtained of keeping a holy idiot in each mosque 


for luck.” One ‘common and vulgar error,’ however, into which 


the Padre seems to have fallen, we would fain correct. It appears, 
he says, thatthe Roman Jews, ‘‘as being the descendants of Hebrew 
men settled in Rome before the Crucifixion, are in the habit of dis- 
claiming any part or portion in the great misdeed visited upon them 
and their children.” This, we conceive, is a mistake. We certainly 
do not approve of the excuse put forward on behalf of his people by 
the Premier in his life of Lord G. Bentinck, but in a more reverent 
spirit, we would ask if it is more likely that the Most High listened 
to the foolish ery of ‘‘ His blood be upon us and upon our children,” 
rather than to, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, they know not what they do?” 
The last chapter is called, ‘‘ Paris Notes under the Second Empire.” 
But clever and sparkling as these notes sometimes are, the good 
steed palpably ilia ducit, and we think they might have been 


omitted. One note is curiously inaccurate :—‘ Is not excommuni- | 


cation the proper weapon of the clergy, as an elephant fights with 
his trunk, a cuttle-fish with his black fluid, and a polecat with his 
odour?” But an elephant fights with his tusks, a cuttle-fish with 
his tentacles, and a polecat with its teeth and claws. We thought, 
too, that the Padre is as much mistaken in his hopes that the fire- 
king will vanquish the water-channel, and ‘ Vulcan beat Simois’ 
again in Southern France. A most ingenious gentleman, Mons. 
A. Manier, has laid before the authorities of ‘Toulouse and Bordeaux 
a scheme for an ocean-canal between the Bay of Biscay and the 
Gulf of Lyons, which will complete the work of the Suez Canal, 
and by intercepting the water from the Pyrenees will prevent those 


dreadful inundations with which we are so familiar, and by the | 


water-power so obtained turn the districts in the neighbourhood 
of the great work into a French Lancashire. The idea is a noble 
one, and we wish it all success. 

We have said that we do not think that Father Prout’s scholar- 
ship is his strong point. We have no space to defend our opinion 
at full, but a few remarks—Qavavta svverdsoi—will prove that we 


have not formed it without reason. There are certain little | 


blunders which, if a scholar can make them, indicate large seams 


of weakness in his scholarship. Take, for instance, this stanza, in | 


the much praised version of Horace’s famous ode Ad Thaliarchum. 
Nune, says the poet—and by nunc he means while you are young— 
‘‘ Nunc et Campus et arc, Lenesque sub noctem susurri Com- 
posita repetatur hora,” We have nothing to do with Venusian 
morality just now, but this advice is pretty much that of a Parisian 
Chesterfield who should bid his son look for a lass, at the “ cannie 
hour ” of evening in the Bois de Boulogne or on the Boulevards. 
See what the Padre makes of it :—‘* While youth’s hour lasts, be- 
guile it ; Follow the field, the camp, Each manly sport, till twilight 
Brings on the vesper-lamp. Then let the loved one lisp her Fond 
feelings in a whisper.” Something, we are aware, may be said 


for the ‘‘ manly-sport ” interpretation, but campus, the camp! Th 
Father's ear for quantity, too, isa little “‘ more Irish and less lie > 
as Byron says, than we English scholars would like to find it W. 
hardly forgive Scott for his famous ‘ Moritur et moriens eae 
reminiscitur Argos,” and we are not at all inclined to tolerate 
three false quantities in one line, which Mahony has given us ina 
quotation from Martial : ‘‘ Hine septem dominos videre montes, 
Et totam licet contemplari Romam.” A little slip like this of 
contemplari for #stimare proves that Prout, although he could 
clearly have given Mr. Gladstone any amount of weight at rhymi 
Latin verses, had a deaf ear for the metre in which Catullus hag 
written some of his most charming lyrics. One more criticism 
and we have done. We do not expect the accuracy of Germ 
exegesis in scholars of the stamp of Father Prout, but to Suppose 
that ‘the Sabine humourist ever asserted that the Muses had en- 
dowed Virgil with a talent for the facetious [molle atque Sacetun)” 
is going a little too far. In conclusion, we can gladly say that 
Mahony had gifts and acquirements of a far higher kind than 
scholarly, and we heartly commend this handsome volume to all 
lovers of sound wit, genuine humour, and manly sense. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Expositor, Vol. I. Edited by the Rev. Samuel Cox. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, and Strahan.)—There is plenty of valuable matter here, 
though it is, sometimes at least, expressed at a length which suits the 
homily rather than the essay. The ingenious article, for instanee, 
which explains the curses of Psalm cix. as quoted from the lips of the 
wicked man, and not imprecations uttered against him by the Psalmist, 
might have been well compressed. And so might the lectures on the 
Book of Ruth, interesting as they are. Here we have a word to say on 
behalf of the nearest kinsman, whom the homilist seems to treat un- 
fairly. Surely he was quite justified tn refusing to marry Ruth. She 
was a Moabitess, in tho first place; in the second, he was probably 
married already ; thirdly, ho must have known of Boaz’s wish. “Lest I 
mar mine own inheritance ” was a polite Eastern excuse, not strictly 
true,—but then he could not blurt out, “I do not want to marry her,” or 
“You want to marry her yourself.” Other articles deal with “Tho 
First Epistle to Timothy,” “The Epistles to the Seven Churches,” 
“The Prologue to St. John’s Gospel.” We may mention in this con- 
nection, A Promptuary for Preachers, by John M. Ashley (J. T. Hayes).— 
This volume is laboriously constructed out of the works of a variety of 
doctors and preachers from the fifth down to the sixteenth century. 
Each sermon—and there are 338 of them—has been boiled down till it 
fills a single page only. Nothing, therefore, but the barest skeleton is 
left. And skeletons of sermons, as of other things, are very much alike, 
We cannot but think that Mr. Ashley’s pains have been very much 
wasted, 

A New History of Aberdeenshire. By Alex. Smith. 2 vols. (Lewis 
Smith, Aberdeen; Blackwood, Edinburgh and London.)—A copious 
history, which seems to contain an account of everything that one 
can possibly want to know about the past and present of the county. 
Two volumes of something like 700 pages each, crowded with local 
information, are obviously beyond any reviewer's power. We can only 
bear our testimony to the systematic and complete mothod that has been 
| employed in compiling the materials, and to the reliof afforded by judi- 
| cious literary illustrations. Here is a stanza of the Rev. Murdoch 
| McLennan’s ballad on Sheriffmuir, which, though not new to many of 
our readers, will bear quoting :— 
| ‘There's some say that we wan, 
| Some say that they wan, 

Some say that none wan at a’, man; 
| But one thing I'm sure, 
} That at Sheriffmuir 
A battle there was, which I saw, man. 


| And we ran and they ran, and they ran and we ran, 
} And we ran and they rap, awa’, man.” 


| Glancing through the book, we saw many curious things. Every one 
| does not know that “Bayardo, or Boiardo, the Italian poet, who wrote 
| ‘Orlando Inamorato,’ belonged to the family of the Bairds, of Auchmedden. F 
| And every parish cannot boast a Board of Health so economical as that 
which rules the sanitary affairs of the parish of Cluny. We give the 
| balance-sheet in abstract :— 


Receipts ......006 0 resssseeseese . £3 2 3] Expended on Salaries ...... £010 0 
Balance in hand..........++.0 212 3 


| It must be allowed, however, that the item of management bears an 
| enormous proportion to the general expenditure. 


| The Devil's Chain. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. (Strahan and Co.)— 
| We do not feel inclined to criticise this book. It is like the sermon of 
| a vigorous revivalist. The author means it to rouse men out of their 
| apathy, and it is certainly not easy to read it without being roused. It 
| may be said that it is exaggerated. Most appeals that men make when 
| they are very much in earnest, and the evil against which they fight is 

very real, are exaggerated. Enthusiasts always exaggerate, but then 

enthusiasts move the world. And it would not be difficult te say that 


! the book is not art, Any one thinking of art would have let some ray 
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some glimmer of hope, penetrate the unrelieved gloom of the 


‘oh : 
— Sa it is art in the same sense in which George Cruikshank’s 
peel design of “‘ The Bottle” is art. Indeed, it is the letter-press to 
that picture. 


Blacksmith and Scholar, and from Midnight to Midnight. By 
Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The former of 
these two stories is constructed after a model with which Mr. Collins 
has already made us familiar. A sturdy squire of the old generation, 
an adventurous youngster of the new, a priggish kinsman who acts as 
a foil to them, a beautiful girl, apt to learn the art of kissing, but 
simple and pure ; these are well-known personages, but as Mr. Collins 
has not lost the art of making them talk well, and as he still gives us 

Jonty of paradox and some sense, we are not wearied of them. There 
isan effort after a plot, a thing to which our novelist seldom con- 
descends, and in which he is not successful. From Midnight to 
Midnight we should call an attompt, and a very good attempt, to out- 
bid tho sensationalists. ‘If you will have incident,’ we can fancy Mr, 
Mortimer Collins saying to a certain class of novel-readers, ‘see what 
splendid entertainment a gentleman and a scholar can provide you with!’ 
The Archdeacon is a good sketch, drawn, it is evident, from life, too 
good, perhaps, for its surroundings. We also carry away from our 
author’s book things to remember, as this, for instance, that Walt 
Whitman is “ Tupper run mad.” 

Shooting: its Appliances, Practice, and Purpose. By James Dalziel 
Dougall, F.S.A. F.Z.S. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This book is more 
precisely described as a “Treatise on the Art of Shooting.” It will 
have more interest for proficients in the “art” than for students of it. 
In fact we hardly see the advantage of so elaborate and careful a work 
on this subject; it even includes a list of the vermin destroyed in three 
years on Glengarry, Inverness-shire, the “ 198 wild cats, 246 martin- 
cats, 106 pole-cats, 78 house-cats going wild,” and so on. We can 
appreciate, if we do not share, the enthusiasm of “ Nimrod ” and the “ Old 
Shekarry,” and the relation of sporting anecdotes over warm fires may 
excite the interest, if they do not stir the blood, of indolent reviewers, 
but we fear that the only folk at all likely properly to reward Mr. 
Dougall’s pains are those who have no need of a treatise, and to whom 
one may be rather a bore. We think that the motto from Marlowe on 
the title-page is singularly inappropriate to shooting :— 


“ First, I'll instruct thee in the rudiments, 
And then thou wilt be perfecter than I.” 


Like a poet, a sportsman is born, not mado, and the last line of the 
couplet must be a quip modest on Mr. Dougall’s part. Apart from the 
subject-matter proper of his book, the author exhibits a good deal of 
that keen observation of the minor facts of natural history, and of that 
quaint philosophy and genial sympathy with the humbler companions 
of their sport, which so frequently mark shooting, as distinguished from 
racing men, and render their conversation anything but “shoppy.” 


Out and About. By J. Hain Friswell. (Groombridge.)—This is a 
good, healthy book for boys, with plenty of stirring scenes and adven- 
tures, ranging from the Arctic regions to the South Seas, and from 
Persia to California. With a good moral to the story and plenty of 
information about the countries visited, nothing is left to bo desired. 
The author seeks to impress upon his readers that thero is no higher 
heroism for man or boy than to do what comes in his way with all his 
might. This is certainly the right key to strike, and with such a 
muster-roll of heroes as we can show, which includes, to mention but 
one or two, such names as Havelock and Collingwood, and only tho 
other day, Goodenough, we have not far to seek for glorious examples. 
We heartily recommend this book as a capital one of its kind, and are 
sure that the rising generation will be the botter and the wiser for 
reading it.” 

Tales of Australian Life. By W. Walter Swan. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—“ Marie Denton,” the longest and most important of these tales, is a 
tragical story. A man condemned to transportation for life comes 
back, and haves it out in the society of the small provincial town in 
which his wife and daughter have taken refuge. A beautiful girl, 
worthily loved, and a villainous father, still addicted to crime, and in 
the power of old accomplices, are dramatic personages, and Mr. Swan, 
who knows better than to make his colours too black, shows a certain 
skill in dealing with them. The other stories have something of the 


From the same publishers we have The Letrothed, by Alessandro 
Manzoni, belonging to the series called “ The Novelists’ Library.” 
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N the EXISTENCE of MIXED LANGUAGES; being an 

Examination of the Fundamental Axioms of the Foreign School of Modern 
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lish Dialect Society; Assistant at Huddersfield College; late Modern Master at 
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Just published, in crown 8vo, price 2s, cloth. 


HE NATURAL FOUNDATION of RELIGION. By 


JAMES SAMUELSON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Founder and 





same character. We cannot say that they are attractive, but they show 
signs of power. 

New Eprrioxs.—We have to acknowledge a new edition of Lectures, | 
Addresses, and Literary Remains, by the Rev. F. W. Robertson. (Henry | 
8. King and Co.)——Mr. David Thomson’s Handy-Book of the Flower- | 
Garden (Blackwood) appears in a third edition, revised and enlarged, | 
especially as regards the newest methods of ornamentation of gardens, | 
A treatise on a kindred subject that has also mot with a favourable re- | 
ception—and indeed it should be even more welcome in the city than in | 
the country—is Domestic Floriculture, Window- Gardening, &c., by F. W: | 
Burbidge. (Blackwood. )——-Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 2 
vols, (Bell and Sons), belongs to “ Bohn’s Standard Library,” and now 
appears under the care of Mr. J. V. Prichard. “The endeavour of the 
present editor has been in no way critical, nor has his end in view been 
the satisfaction of the ‘judicious antiquary,’ 0 much as to offect a 
correct reproduction of the Reliques as put forth during Percy’s life.” | 








| former Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Science, &c. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Latest Edition, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 

Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 

Assist in Literary Composition. By P, M. Roget, M.D., F.B.S., F.B.C.P., &. 

“ Dr. Roget's ‘ Thesaurus ' is full of suggestions, and exhibits, as no dicti y 

can, the extraordinary richness and flexibility of the English language." —Aclectic 

nec7eu . 

_ * ‘A most useful manual of reference to aid the memory, and render its resources 

of language instantly available."—John Bull. 
London: LON@MANS and Co. 


ATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

CITY of LONDON COMMITTEE. 

A Public Meeting will be held at the Mansion House on Wednesday, February 
23, at Twelve o'clock, the Right Honourable the LORD MAYOR in the Chair. 


H.RB.H. the DUKE of EDINBURGB, Chairman of the Committee of ment, 
will be present, to receive the Report of the City Committee, and Resolutions will 








for MUSIC. 


be submitted to promote the success of this national movement. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW EDITION of “STOTHARD'S EFFIGIES.” 
Imperial 4to, containing 150 beautifully-tinished Full- 
page Engravings and 9 Viguettes 1 Tinted, and 
some illuminated in Go!d and Colours, half-morocco 
£9 93; Large-Paper Copies, royal folio, with all the 











the Plates very carefully finished in Body Colour, | 


I FAORPORATION of LONDON.— 
J RECORDS CLERK.—The Library Committee 

of the Corporation of the City of London desire to 
receive Applications for the office of Records Clerk. 
| Full printed particulars ef duties and emoluments may 
be obtained at the Town Clerk's Office, Guildhall, E.C., 
at which place Applications (ja the applicants’ own 
writing) and copies of Testimonials must be lodged on 








‘ | 
., i i in Gold and Colours, rs 
Coats of Arms illuminated in Gold and Colours, and | (oy erate the 11th day of March next, 


heightened with Gold in the very fluest style, £15 15s. | 

STOTHARD’S MONUMENTAL 
EFFIGIES of GREAT BRITAIN, from Wilium I. 
to Henry VIIL. selected from our Cathedrals and 
Churches. With Historical Description and In- 
troduction by Joun Kempg, F.S.A. A New and 
greatly Enlarged Edition, with a large Body of | 
Additional Notes by JouN Hewitt. | 

Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. | 

The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of | 
Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. By the Earl of DUNRAVEN. With | 
numerous striking full-page Illustrations, drawn | 
on the spot by Valentine W. Bromley. 

“A jolly, rollicking narrative of adventure and 
sport, mixed up with a great deal of useful informa- 
tion concerning one of the most interesting regions of 
the Americane ontinent.”"—Nature. a 

“ Under the title of ‘The Great Divide,’ the Ear! of 
Dunraven tells a pleasant tale of an excursion, half as | 
hunter, half as tourist, to the region first made known 
a@ year or two ago to the world as the marvellous 
country of the Yellowstone. The reader will find in 
Lord Dunraven the most genial and unaffected of 
guides.” —Graphic. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and numerous 

Illustrations, 183. aid, 
YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, 
Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery iu 
the Neighbourhood of Spitsbergen and Novaya 
Zemlya. By James LAMONT, F.G.S, F.R.GS., 
Author of “Seasons with the Sea-Hor:es.” With 
numerous full-page Illustrations by William 
Livesay, M 
“Mr. Lamont has taken a share distinctively bis 
own in the work of Arctic discovery, and the value of 
his labours as an ‘amateur explorer ‘is to be attributed | 
to the systematic manner in which he pursued his in- 
vestigations, no less than to his scientific qualifications 
for the task...... The handsome volume is fall of valu- 
able and interesting information to the sportsman and | 
naturalist—it would be difficult to say which of the two ! 
will enjoy it most.”—Scotsman. | 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols Svo, cloth extra, | 

HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE | 
and TABLE-TALK. With a Memoir by his Son, 
and 23 Illustrations. 

“One of the most moving histories that has been | 
published in modern days...... Haydon's case has never | 
before been fairly laid before the public. The man | 
has never been shown as he was in truth, through the | 
medium of bis correspondence, his diaries, sayings, 














and actions...... Charming correspondence and still 
more charming table-talk."—Morning Post. 
Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW POEM. | 


Second Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, price 6s. 
ERECHTHEUS., By ALGERNON CHARLES | 
SWINBURNE. 
“The hsurmony of all the parts is perfect......Our | 
‘ Erechtheus ' is as living to us now as it would have ! 
been to an Athenian. To suci altiiudes, rarely scaled 
by the feet of poets in the modern age, has he ascended. 
BRAS .“Erechtheus’ is, in truth, a masterpiece......a | 
poem which appeals to men of all nations and of all | 
times.”"— Academy. | 
Crown 8vyo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portrait, price 9s 
JOSEPH and HIS BRETHREN: a 
Dramatic Poem. By CHARLES WELLS. With an 
Introductory Essay by ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. j 
“As the action progresses, the verse becomes 
stronger and more sinuous, until it reaches a point at | 
which the comparison Mr. Swinburne, in his preface, 
constantly employs, to the work of Shakespeare, fails 
to move astonishment. Music in Mr. Wells seems, in- | 
deed, less acquisition than instinct. In its combination 
of strength and delicacy, in sweet liquid musical flow, 
in just cadence, and in dramatic incisiveness of utter- 
ance, the language throughout keeps closer to the 
level of theElizabethan dramatists than that of any 
dramatist of subsequent times.”"—Athenwum. 
Crown S8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d. 
SWIFT°S CHOICE WURKS, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Lilustrations. 
WILKIE COLLINS—NEW and POPULAR EDI! ION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, price 6s, of 
The LAW and the LADY. By Wikre} 
COLLINS. Illustrated by S. L. Fildes, Sydney Hall, | 
and F. W. Lawson. Being the New Volume of | 





ABBOTT, B.A. 


| Second Quality, “ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 


Ability to read aud translate early manuscripts in 
Norman - French, Latin, and English, with facility, 
will be considered indispensable. 

Guildhall, 14th February, 1876. MONCKTON. 


WENS COLLEGE, Manchester.— 

The PROFESSORSHIP of LOGIC, MENTAL 

and MORAL PHILOSOPHY, and POLITICAL 
ECONOMY will become VACANT in September next, 
in consequence of the appointment of Professor Jevons 
to the Chair of Political Economy in University 
College, London, Candidates are invited to send 
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| \FEMORIAL to the late BISHOP 
i _ THIRLWALL.—It has been proposed to found 

a Professorship of Ancient History in the Universi 
of Cambridge, as a tribute to the momory of therlats 
Bishop of St. David's. A public meeting in furthera) . 
of this object will be held at 2 o'clock on Wednesday. 
February 3rd, at the Westminster Palace Hotel. Te 
Chair will be taken by the MASTER of TRINITY , 
J.J, STEWART PEROWNE,) : 

W. ALDIS WRIGHT, 5 Hon. Sees, 
naa bl roo ro a 
Wax TED, ESSAYS on SOCIAL 
i POLITICAL, and THEOLOGICAL SU 
JECTS, fora new high-class QUARTERLY JOURNA’ 
Must be critical or controversial. Apply to J H. 
SMITH, Town Hall Chambers, Halifax, stating 
terms, &c. ; J 


4 FTER DRYDEY 


“Three Pens, for three essential virtues famed, 


P- 
L, 





applications und testimonials to the Council under The ‘PICKWICK, ‘OWL, and ‘WAVERLEY’ were 


cover to the Registrar, not later than Saturday, March 
25,1876. Details as to the duties and emoluments of 
the office may b2 learnt on application to J. G.GREEN- | 
woop, LL.D., Principal of the College. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.W— | 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; | 

Four, £20, Election, second week in MAY.—Apply to | 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. | 


M R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, | 
i WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- | 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
Future Calling in Life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. | 








NLIFTON COLLEGE SCHOLAR- | 

J SHIPS.—EIGHT or more will be OPEN to 
COMPETITION at MIDSUMMER, 1876. Value from | 
£25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a 
special Fund to £90 a year, in cases of Scholars who 
require it. 

Further particu 
RETARY, the Col 






rs may be obtained of the SEC- 
ge, Clifton, Bristol. 

NROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 

TOTTENHAM. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, for Profes- 
sious, or for Commercial Life. The Premises contain | 
Cricket and Running-Ground, Swimming-Bath, Fives’ 
Court, Work:hops, and Laboratory, and there is a 
Boat-House belonging to the School. The house is con- 
structed for 60 Pupils, and the arrangements are those 
of a first-grade Publie School. | 

The inclusive fee is £120 per annum, and for 
juniors, £99 per annum. 

There are Threa Entrance Scholarships of £30, 
tenable for 3 years. } 

For particulars} apply to the Head Master, A. R 


The Station for the School is * Seven Sisters." 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley 

Street, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, fer the 
General Education of Ladies, and for granting certifi- 
cates of knowledge. 

PATRONS. | 
HER MAJesty THE QUEEN, | 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. | 
Vistron—THe Lorb Bishop oF LONDON | 
The HALF-TERM for the COLLEGE and SCHOOL 
will begin on MONDAY, the 21st inst. Prospectuses 
may be obtained on application to Miss GROVE, at the 
College Office. Boarders are received by Miss Woop, 
on the College premises; and Miss EVANs, at 7 Mel- | 
combe Place, Dorset Square, N.W. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


JOYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- 
W PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name | 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal [rish Linen,” and Crown; 


Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Sixpence. | 
Wholesale of Marcus WARD and Co., Royal Ulster 
Works, Belfast and London. | 


AMPS.— WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
invites attention to this Season's SHOW of 
LAMPS, comprising, amongst others, the following 








varieties :— | 


Kerosine Oi] Table Lamps...... 28 6d to 12s. 





Patent Duplex 10. ...0. 148 6d to £6 15s, | 
99 Silber do. ...... 128 6d to £4. 

Suspending GO, sere 59 0d to £9, 
Wal QO... 58 6d to 30s, 

LUXOLEUM, a perfectly safe and inodorous oil to | 


the Collected Edition of Mr. Collins's Novels. The | purn in the above, 2s per gallon 


other Volumes (uniform in size and prive, with 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier, Sir John Gil- | 


Queen's Reading Lamps, 15s to £2 10s, 
French Moderator Lamps, complete, 8s to £14. 


The first iu flexibility surpassed, 
In ease the next, in elegance the last. (named. 
These points, united with attractions new, 
Have yielded other boons, the ‘PHAETON’ ang 
* HINDOO.’” —Funny Folks, 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. ~ ‘ 
1s per Box ; by post, 1s 1d. 

1,200 Newspapers recommend them.—Sce Graphic 
20th February, 1875. * 
Patentees: 

MAUNIVEN and CAMERON, Edinburgh: 

23 to 33 Blair Street. 

HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHAarrertoy, 
On Monday, and during the week, the grand panto- 
mime WHITTINGTON AND HIS OAT, in which the 
celebrated Vokes family will make their reappearance 
in England. Preceded by the farce of “ The White Hat.” 
Doors open at 6.30, to commence at 7. Morning per- 
formances every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
Doors open at 1.30, commence at 2. Box-Office open 
from 10 till 5 daily. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS. —The TENTH WINTER 

EXHIBITION is now OPEN from ten until six, 
Admission Is. Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


fPHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

_ WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till 
Five. Admission ls. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 








Now ready, Latest Edition. 
—— FELTOE and _ SON'S 
L PAMPHLET. Free by post. 

27 Albemarle Street, W. 


V ESSRS. DUN VLLLE and CO. are the 
1 largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica? 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


Ge Fee Ftd . LL. WHISKY. 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink Iahel, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY." 

Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
_4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874.] 
KE LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 








bert, and others) are:— 


i st COLZ 33 éd p 
The Woman in White. Finest COLZA OIL, 3s éd per gallon. 


Hide and Seek; or, the | 


Antonina; or, the Fall of Mystery of Mary TILLIAM S. BURTO N, 
Rome, irice. General Furnishin N it 

: ats | te t nishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 

Basil. Poer Miss Finch, ' ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catchogue 


Miss or Mrs ? 
The New Magdalen. 


The Dead Secret. 
The Queen of Hearts. 
The Moonstone. The Frozen Deep. 
Man and Wife. My Miscellanies. 


containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 


large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
| 1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
OUIDA.—Crown Svo, cloth extra, price Ss. and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—84 Newman 

The NEW and POPULAR EDITION of | Street,and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
SIGNA: a Novel. By Ovrpa. The other | “delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Volumes of the Series, uniform in size and price, Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- 
anes TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 











Folle-Farine. Pascarel: Only a Story. | Fate. 

Idalia: a Romance. Puck: his Vicissitudes, a SPREE AT 
Chandos: a Novel. Adventures, &c. win E and SOUND TEETH are 
Under Two Plags. A Dog of Flanders, and indispensable to personal attraction, and to 


Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. other Stories. health and longevity by the proper masticatiou of food. 


Tricotrin: the Story of a| Strathmore: or, Wrought , ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, preserves 


Waif and Stray. | _, UY his Own Hand. ; and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the tecth, eradi- 
Held in Bondage ; or,| Two Little Wooden | cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
Granville de Vigne. | Shoes, | the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 


Price 2s 9d per box. Soid by Chemists and Perfumers. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. i Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto, 


valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 } 


pared by them is guaranteed as entirely uaadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 

| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
| The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
| pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 

used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Changes of 
temperature and wet weather frequently upset 

| persons who are most careful of their health and par- 
| ticular in their diet. These corrective, purifying, and 
gently aperient Pills are the best remedy for all de- 
fective action of the digestive organs; they augment 

| the appetite, strengthen the stomach, correct bilous- 
ness, and carry off ull that is noxious from the system. 

| Holloway's Pills are composed of rare balsams, un- 
mixed with baser matter, and on that account are 

| peculiarly well adapted for the young, delicate, and 
aged. As this peerless medicine has gaiued fame in 
| the past, so it will preserve it injthe future, by ite Te; 
| novating aud invigorating qualities, and the impossi- 








bility of its dving harm. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
sTEEL PENS. 


L DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
soLD BY Al WORLD. 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


oo — 
EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S; 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Ia greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 





THE SPECTATOR. 
CAPITALISTS or 


tw SMALL 
INVESTORS, 


A most advantageous opportunity presents itself to 
those able to invest of participating in one of the lead- 
ing enterprises of the country. 

No liability as to further calls on capital. 

Absolute security and highly remunerative dividends. 

Satisfactory references to bankers and others given 
and required. 

For further particulars apply by letter to “S. S.,” 
care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lin- 
coln's Inn, London. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
hoe INSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘4 79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 
1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
at the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, 
post free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all pee of Se were. 8 VELL, 
G GE WILLIAM LOVEL 
Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


HAS? -IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Instituted A.D. 1696. 

The OLDEST [INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 

The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for 








Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance | 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


| 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. _ 





MAPPIN 


vr s a 
WEBB’S 
OMPLETE SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, - 
FOR 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, 

HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. | 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. | 
Special Lists post free. 

Llustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger Edition on 
receipt of 12 stamps. 
MANSION- Hovse BurILpines, Povitry, 


LONDON; and OXFORD STREET (76,77, and 
78), WzsT END. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





THE 








| 
| 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON'S 
GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent | 
Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years' | 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouee. | 
-—18 Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufactory—The | 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W. 





RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 

Standard. | 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Fvod, 

Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


JRY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 

_ Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. | 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of | 
the superfluous 0j]."—food, Water, and Air, edited by) 
Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to | 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. | 


J ™*£rorvs FLULD MAGNESIA. | 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

. DINNEFORD and CO., 
_172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 
TPHE HAIR. 

: For FORTY YEARS Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN'S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER has received the com- 
Mendation and favour of the public. It has acquired 
the highest place that can be obtained for any mode- 
rate enterprise, and contributed to the adornment of 
tens of thousands of persons, who have the proof of | 
its serviceable character. It will positively renew and 
restore the original and natural colour of grey, white, 
and faded Hair. will strengthen and invigorate the 

air, stop its ing, and induce a healthy and 
luxuriant grewth. No other preparation can produce 
the same beneficial result, Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers, in large bottles, 6s. 

Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London. 


| 
' 


| 

















both FIRE and LIFE. 
There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS 
are DIVIDED AMONGST the INSURED. 
NO Policy-Holder is subject to any PERSONAL 
LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Fund .,.....00++ oee£1,574,118 
. 217,374 


Annual Iucome coccossess 
B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 
Now Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
Q* EK MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. EINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Parp-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,009, 
Annual Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


gents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Fad LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fieet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on 3ilst Dec., 1875 .....0000- - £5,441,545 
Income for the past year.....c.ce.cseeee ee 493,516 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,743,164 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ended 3lst December, 1874........ ocee 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

allotted oon 5,523,138 

The Expenses of Management (including Com 
mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annual income. 

ATTENTION is especially called to the NEW (RE- 
VISED AND REDUCED) RATES OF PREMIUM recently 
adopted by the Office. 

The Rates for Youna LIves 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

Forms of Proposal, &¢., will be sent on application 


to the Office 
IV E R TONIC. 

4 (GEORGE and WELCH'S.) 
This perfect Tonic, from its stimulating, alterative, 
restorative, and strengthening properties, has attained 
great popularity. It proves invaluable in prostration, 
debility, indigestion, and all liver affections. 

Price 2s 9d and 48 6d per bottle, to be had of all 
Chemists, or of 

GEORGE and WELC H, Worcester, 
Proprietors of the Dandelion Coffee. 














662,104 





will be found 











m\Y bo BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The New Novel, by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c., in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


EAD MEN’S SHOES. 


Also ready, uniform with the Cheap Edition of Miss 
Braddon’s other Novels, price 2s; cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 


— to FORTUNE. 


HE SOUTH-AFRICAN CON- 

FERENCE : the Views of the Cape Ministry and 

their Supporters on Earl Carnarvon's South-African 

Policy, as set forth in their Speeches in the Cape Parlia- 

ment. With an Introduction by an Old Colonist. Price 
One Shilling. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL , and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 

Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
E-ECHOES. By Frances Power 
CoBBE. 

“An admirable course of sermons is delivered 
throughout the year from this lively little lay-pulpit 
the ‘Echo, and this to an audience far larger than 
any ever addressed by the n of Westminster him- 
self. No cathedral would hold one-fiftieth part of 
those who eagerly listen to and devour the attractive 
sermonettes of this little swift-winged Mercury."—The 
Curate of Shyre, by Rey. CHARLES ANDERSON, p. 187. 

WILLIAMS and NoRGATS, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 

nburgh. 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
IR R. D. HANSON. The APOSTLE 
PAUL and the PREACHING of CHRIST- 
IANITY in the PRIMITIVE CHURCH By Sir 
Richard Davis Hanson, Chief Justice of South 
Australia, author of “ The Jesus of History,” “ Letters 
to and from Rome,” &e. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 


Edinburgh. 
J > 
HRISTIANITY and ASTRONOMY. 
By WILLIS Nevins. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Uniform with “The Every-day Book,” &c., 8vo, cloth, 


4s. 

HE THREE TRIALS of WILLIAM 
HONE, for publishing Three Parodies, yiz., the 
late “John Wilkes’s Catechism,” “The Political 
| Litany,” and “ The Sinecurist’s Creed,” with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By WILLIAM Tae, Editor of 
* Wills of their Own,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM TEe@G@ and Co., Pancras Lane 

Cheapside. 
New Edition, imp. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, illustrated, 6s. 
rPHE BO y 





ust published, price ‘3a 





S’ HOLIDAY BOOK 
the Rev. T. E. FULLER. Containing simple in- 
structions how to playall kinds of Games, whether in 
the flelds, the woods, the rivers, the playground, within 
doors, or at the fireside, including Scientific Amuse- 
ments, Chemistry, Photography, Legerdemain, Enig- 
mas, Charades, &c. 
London: WILLIAM TgeG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


New Edition, with Coloured Illustration, crown Syo, 


cloth, 6s. 
HE HISTORY of the BASTILE, and 
of its Principal Captives. By R.A. DAVENPORT. 
To which is added, “A Short History of the State 
Prisoner commonly calied ‘ The Iron Mask.’” 
London: WILLIAM TgeG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 








Just published, price 2d. “ 
THUOUGHTS on the REMOTER 
SOURCES of MODERN UNBELIEF. By W. 
T. NicHOLsON, B.A., Vicar of St. Benedict's, Norwich. 
“ Brief but striking tract..—W. E. GLADSTONE. 
“An incentive to further thought on a subject of 
supreme importance.’ —Norfolk News. 
W. H. Guest, 29 Paternoster Row. 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


DEA 


ESTABLISHED 


N E’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE Knives, [vory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 

ELEecTro Forks—Jable, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 

SPoons, 24s to 40s; 16s to 30s. 

Papren-Macusé: TBA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 568, 95s. 

ELECTRO TKA AND COFFEE Sats, from £3 7s to £24. 

Dish Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 

ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 

— LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 

Lamps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 

Bronzep TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 

CLocKsS—English, French, and American, 

CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Ca 


| Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BrepsT&ADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 
KITcHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 58, to 6ft., £33, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron, 
TURNERY GOODs, Brushes, MATS, &c. 
TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TO00LS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
| Hot-waTer FittTinos for Greenhouses, Halls, &e. 
sh Payments of £2 and upwards. 





DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





KNITTED 


CASH’S 
ROUGH 


TOWELS. 


Imitations are often offered, but 


OF THESE PATENT 


J. 


EACH 
With the Naw 


& J. 


TOWELS 


HAS A TAPE 
ne of the Firm, 


CASH, 


LABEL, 


Woven upon it, and 


NONE 


ARE 


GENUINE 


WITHOUT. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (the ‘Times ” 


Correspondent), Author of “ Italy, Past and Present,” “ Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
30s. [Second Edition, this day. 
TIMES, Nov. 11, 1875.—“ Mr. Gallenga’'s new volumes SPECTATOR, Nov. 20, 1875.—* The two volumes 
on Italy will be welcome to those who care for an un-| abound in interesting matter, with vivid sketches of 
prejudiced account of the prospects and present con- | places aud persous.” 
dition of the country...... Most interesting volumes.” 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM and ESLAMIAH ; 


or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia. Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
and Montenegro, to the North of Albania. By JAMES CREAGH. 2 vols. large post Svo, 25s. 


PUBLIC OPINION, Dee. 11, 1875.—“ Nothing ap- | journey, and his two volumes will be received asa 
pears to have escaped Captain Creagh’s observant welcome addition to modern books of travel.” 
eyes and ears, and his narrative has all the charm of | worRLD.—“ May be safely recommended.” 
a well-written romance.” wear sean : ‘ i. * ” 
FIGARO.—* The attention that has been so recently | ATHEN-EUM.—* His volumes will be welcome. 
directed to Herzegovina gives a peculiar interest to SCOTSMAN.—‘“ Lively, very amusing, clever, and 
Captain Creagh’s lively narrative and adventurous | decidedly readable.” 


SECOND EDITION of UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her 


BLACK COUNTRY. By Hucu James Ross, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 
The TIMES says:—‘t These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on a land and a people to which 
Englishmen wi!l always turn with sympathetic interest.” 


CANTON and tlie BOGUE; the Narrative of an Eventful 


Six Months in China, By WALTER WILLIAM Munpy. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


DICKENS’S LONDON;; or, London in the Works of Charles 


Dickens, By T. EpGAR PEMBERTON, Author of “ Under Pressure.” Crown 8yo, és. 


AMONG the CARLISTS. By John Furley, Author of 


“ Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer.” Crown Svo, 7s 6a. 


The EMPEROR and the GALILEAN: a Drama, in Two 


Parts. Translated from the Norwegian of HENRIK IBSEN, by CATHERINE Ray. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS. POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &e. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY, by the Popular Author of — 
**Miss Dorothy's Charge,” “St. Simon's Niece,” &c. 


This day, at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 A WIDOW of WINDSOR. By Annie 


vols. GASKELL. Crown Syo, 7s 6d. 


TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: 9 ONE for ANOTHER. By Emma . 


“Miss Dorothy's Charge" and “St. Simon's Walr. Crown 8vo, 7s éd. 
Niece,” 

KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. By 
Mrs. EILOART, ee ie ook Curate’s — 
line,” “Some of O sirls,” *  & 8 ke . 
Sisoi. ur Girls," Meg," &e. 3 vol» | GTNDERELLA: a New Version of an 


“One of the best novels the author has written.”— Old Story. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
Atheneum. 
“Must be ranked higher than any of its author's MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, 


previous efforts..,... Deserves to be described as a really and SKETCHES. From the German of Elise 
well-written and thoroughly readable book.” —Scotsman. PoLKkO, (Dedicated, with permission, to Sir Julius 


Benedict. Jrown 8yo, 78 6d. 
SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. achispeonmnscan 
By GeorGE W, GARRETT, 2 yols., 21s, EMERGING from the CHRYSALIS: 


LASCARE 7 Tale 3 vols 81s 6d a Novel. By J. F. NICHOLLS. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice} 4 SACRIFICE to HONCUR. B 


GAY. 3 vols., 31s 6d. Mrs, Henry LyTTeLtTon ROGERS. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


MART and MANSION: a Tale of | CORALIA: a Plaint of Futurity. By 


Struggle and Rest. By PHILIP MASSINGER. 3 the Author of “ Pyrna.” Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


vols., 31s 6d. 
2 
BRANDON TOWER. 3 vols. WHO CAN TELL By Mere Hass. 


STILL UNSURE. ByC. Vane, Author 


of * Sweet Bells Jangled.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 








London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS OF THE CIVIL LAW. 


A New Edition, in One Volume, 8yo, price 18s. 


THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN; 


Latin Text, with English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Summary. 


By THOMAS COLLETT SANDARS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


The Fifth Edition, Revised. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 








ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTLCATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. 
Of all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. 
Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, F.C. 


FRED. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


_. Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very ecouomica!; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting cau be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on applicaticn. 








GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S Ligr 


Just issued, in neat cover, price 1s, 


SUEZ CANAL. — PHILIPS’ 
CHART of the SUEZ CANAL: with enla 
Plans of Suez and Port Said. With Deseri ss 
Notes, by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.B.G.S, pire 


Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £2 2s 


, 

PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES 
of ENGLAND. _ Reduced from the Ordna: 
Survey, by E. WELLER, F.R.G.S. New Edition. 
With a complete Consulting Index, b; Sa 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 7 40ux 


Crown folio, hulf-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 64 


, 

PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS 
of the WORLD: a Comprehensive Series of M 
illustrating Modern, Historical, and Physical G. . 
graphy. With a complete Consulting Index, Re 
vised Edition. By J. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.GS . 


Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 5s 


PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY 


ATLAS: a Series of New and Authentic v, 
engraved from Original Deawinas te ape, 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Edited by Wittiay 
Hugues, F.RG.S. With a valuable Inde 
Revised Edition. <) 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 39. 


, 

PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS 
of the WORI.D: a Series of New and Authentic 
Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divi- 
sions of the Empires, Kiugdoms, and States of the 
World. Edited by WILLIAM HuGues, FRG s 
Revised Edition. a 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 52 Fleet Street 


The SUEZ-CANAL SHARES. 
This day, 8vo, Is 6d, 

TMHE SPEECH of the CHANCELLOR 

of the EXCHEQUER in the House of Commons 
on moving the Vote for the PURCHASE of the 
KHEDIVE'S SHARES in the SUEZ CANAL on Feb, 
14, 1876, With a Note on the FINANCIAL POSITION 
of the COMPANY. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
HE BONN REUNION CONFER. 
ENCE REPORT for 1875. Translated from the 
German of Professor Reuscu, with a Preface by Canon 
LIDpoN. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 
Just published, 8vo, price 9s. Se 
HRISTIANITY and MORALITY. 
The Boyle Lectures for 1874-75. By the Rey. 
HENRY WARE, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
King's College, aud Obaplain of Lincoln's Ina. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 2s. 
R. GLADSTONE HIMSELF. Re- 
1 viewed and Analvsed by Ropext Bevangy, 
M.A, Cam. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 
This day published, price lis 6d, New and greatly 
Enlarged Edition, with Portrait of the Author and 
16 Illustrations, cloth, ruyal 8vo, pp. 388. 
I ING’S COLLEGE LECTURES on 
ELOCUTION ; or, the Physiology and Culture 
of Voice and Speech, and the Expression of the 
Emotions by Language, Countenance, and Gesture 
By CHARLES JOUN PLUMPrRe, Lecturer on Public 
Reading and Speaking at King’s College, London, 
Evening Classes Department. 
T. J. ALLMAN, 463 Oxford Street. 
ECLINE of PROTESTANTISM.— 
Read “ THY GODS! O ISRAEL;” a Description 
of the Internecine Wars in the Establishment. Price 28. 
“Thus the Reformation, in every country where it 
was attempted, was carried on in the most impious 
and scandalous manuer that can possibly be conceived. 
To which unhappy proceedings we owe all the just re- 
proaches that Roman Catholics have cast upon us ever 
since.”"—Dean Swirt. 
WASHBOURNE, Paternoster Row 
THIRD EDITION, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rosert Waits, M.D., 
M.R.O.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 











Now ready. , 
HE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIREC- 
TORY, 1876. Thirty-first Annual Issue. Con- 
taining full particulars of every Newspaper, Magazine, 
and Periodical in the United Kingdom, the Law of 
Newspapers, and the Newspaper Map. ‘Iwo Shillings, 
or post free 30 stamps. 

C. MITCHELL and Co., Advertising Contractors, Nos. 
12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
NE HUNDRED POUNDS | for 

“CHATTERBOX” PRIZE STORIES. — The 
Proprietors of * CHAT 1 ERBOX " OF FER PRIZES of 
£50, £30, £20, for the three most Suitable STORIES 
for * CHATTERBOX.” Purticulars will be forwarded 
to any one sending a stamped and addressed envelope 
to the Editors, care of the Printer, Mr. JOHN 
STRANGEWAYS, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, 
London, “CHATTERBOX,” price One Halfpenny 
weekly. In Monthly Parts, 3d. Yearly Volume, 3s. 

London: W. W. GARDNER, 2 Paternoster Buildings. — 


i ie DUSSELDORF THEATRE, and 

the MARSEILLES BOU RSE —See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d) for 
Views of both these Buildings and Plans—Houses with 
a Story, illustrated—Arunodel Castie—Degradation of 
the Glass Painter—Roman Remains in Algeria—Mr 
Fergusson on the Erechtheum—Artistic, Sanitary, and 





Social Papers,—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsamen. 
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This day is published. 

THE 
MODERN WORLD. 
By J. A. G. BARTON. 


Crown octavo, pp. 320. price 6s. 








Lately published by the same Author. 


BENGAL: an: Times. Crown Svo, ; 
«4 well-written account of an important portion of 
or Indian Empire.”"— Westminster Review, 

own The author has supplied a want which many 

people in England must often have felt."— Indian Mai!. 


The ANCIENT WORLD. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 

“Mr, Barton's book is one of the best of the kind. 
He has contrived to condense into his various chapters 
a great amount of valuable information.”"—British 

rterly Review. 

Sy wes no work which, in the compass of some 
340 small pages, gives so clear and well-informed a 
critical narrative of pre historical times as this,”— 

ily Review. 
a or an Encyclopedia it would not be very easy 
to find a book presenting such a mass of information 
in so accessible and readable a form.” —Scotsman. 


5s. 





iN 


1 OS 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


STANDARD BOOKS ON GARDENING. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A NEW EDITION of 


HANDY-BOOK of the 
GARDEN, being Practical Directions for the 
Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants 
in Flower-Gardens all the Year Round. By 
Davip THOMSON, Editor of “The Gardener,” 
Author of “ A Practical Treatise on the Culture of 
the Pine-Apple,” ** Fruit-Culture Under Glass,” &c. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged to the Pre- 
sent Time. Crown 8vo, with Engravings, price 
7s 6d. 

MI. 
A NEW EDITION. 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, 
WINDOW-GARDENING, and FLORAL DECO- 
RATIONS; being Practical Directions for the 
Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants 
and Flowers as Domestic Ornaments. By F. W. 
Burpee, Author of * Cool Orchids, and how to 
Grow them,” &c. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, with Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 

“This book will meet the case of thousands who love 
flowers and know not how to begin, or having begun, 
know not how to go on in coilecting and cultivating 


them...... It is a model of painstaking accuracy and 
good taste. —Gardener's Magazine, notice of First 
Edition. 





LATELY PUBLISHED. 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES, HOW TO 


GROW and SHOW THEM. 3y S. REYNOLDS 
Ho.e. Fifth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 


HANDY - BOOK of ORNAMENTAL 
CONIFERS, and of RHODODENDRONS, and 
other AMERICAN FLOWERING SHRUBS. suit- 
able for the Climate and Soils of Britain. With 
Descriptions of the Best Kinds, and containing 
Useful Hints for their Suécessful Cultivation. By 
HvuGH FRASER, Fellow of the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The BOOK of the GARDEN. By 
CHARLES M‘INTOS#, formerly Curator of the Royal 
Gardens of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
and lately of those of his Grace the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, K.G., at Dalkeith Palace. In Two large 
vols. royal 8yo, embellished with 1,350 Engravings, 





- an Account of the Country 


THE 
FLOWER. | 


} 


STRAHAN AND 00.8 NEW LIST. 


THE WISE WOMAN: 
A PARABLE. 
By GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
Author of * Alec Forbes,” « David Elginbrod,” &c. 
Post Svo, cloth, 10s 6d, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


“We breathe in the new book the clear, bracing, 
almost intoxicatingly purely moral atmosphere which 
we remember so well in the o!d one (* Phantastes’), | 
On the whole, it may be said that this parable of * The | 
Wise Woman’ shows Mr. Mac Donald to us as he is 
when he is most individual, most truly himself; and 
' for this reason it is likely to be held very precious by 

the crowd of admirers and disciples which, during the 
| terms of his literary life. this charming writer has 
| gathered ground him.” —Liverpoo! Albion. 
| 


| 





! 
| 
} 


| 


P O 

By EMILY PFEIFFER, 

Author of * Gerald's Monument.” 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 

“Mrs. Pfeiffer's best poems are her sonnets...... 
Some of these are, to our minds, among the finest 
sonnets in the language...... There are flights of true 
imagination, of which toour mind almost the greatest 
of English sonnet-writers might, and possibly would, 
have been proud.”"—Spectator. 

“There is scarcely a poem in the volume which is 
| not full of beauties of thought and expression, and 
| some are masterpieces of lyric poetry.” —Aco/sman. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY : 
ITS BISE AND PROGRESS. 

A NARRATIVE OF MODERN ENT&RPRISE. 

By FREDERICK 8S. WILLIAMS. 
Demy 8 vo, cloth, with 7 Maps and 122 Illustrations, 20s, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TENTH THOUSAND, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 
THE DEVIL’S CHAIN. 


EDWARD JENKINS, 
Author of * Ginx’s Baby.” 
Small Svo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


By MP., 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
AND RITUALISM. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. | 


Demy Svo, stiff wrapper, 23; cloth boards, 2s 6d. 





THE LORD'S PRAYER: 
A COURSE OF SERMONS PREACHED IN THE 
TEMPLE CHURCH. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. 
In small Syo, cloth, 3s éd. 





THE SELF-MADE MAN: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By K. F. VON KLODEN. 
Edited, with a Sketch of his After-Life, by MAX JAHN. 
Translated by A. M. Curistis. 
Vol. I. demy 8vo, with Portrait, price lis. 


The Saturday Review, in a recent notice of the Ger- 
man Edition of this Work, thus speaks of it:—“ We 





| 





£4 7s 6d. 


The HANDY-BOOK of BEES, and their | 
Profitable Management. By A. PETTIGREW. A 
New Edition, Revised to present time. 3s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Ersilia, By the Author of “My 


LitrLe LADY.” 3 vols. 


Diana Carew. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Dolores,” &¢. 3 vols. 


The Manchester Man. 


Mrs. G. LINN2ZUS BANKS. 3 vols. 
“A thoroughly stirring and enthralling tale. 

could not be a more vivid picture of Manchester life.” 

—Post.——“ An excellent story. "—Spectator. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





The THIRD EDITION of 
Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY'S NEW NOVEL. 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN, 


Will be ready, in a few days, at all Libraries. 
London: GRANT and CO., 


Turnmill Street, E.c. 








are much mistaken if this autobiography does not take | 
ravkasaclassic. It isa masterpiece of ingenuous self- | 
portraiture and graphic narrative. In its warmth and | 
simplicity, it reminds us of Mr. Smiles’s ‘Life of | 
Stephenson,’ with the zest of autobiography super- | 
added.” | 
*,* VoL. IL., completing the Work, will be published | 

| 


shortly. 

Mr. GLADSTONE will contrilmte the First 
of a Series of Papers to the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW for MARCH. 


The DUKE of ARGYLL will be among the 
Contributors to the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for MARCH. i 


The Reve JAMES MARTINEAU will 
contribute a Second and Coneluding Paper on | 
MODERN MATERIALISM (in reply to Professor 
Tyndall) in the MARCH Number of the CON- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW. 


The Rev. MARK PATTISON, B.D., Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, will contribute an | 
Article on The RELIGLON of POSITIVISM to the | 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for MARCH. 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S Second Paper 
on BISHOP BUTLER and ZEIT-GEIST will 
appear in the MARCH Number of the CON- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW. 


The 


STRAHAN and CO., Paternoster Row. 





‘Th 


The CELT, the 


TRUBNER & CO,’S LIST. 


HAFIZ of SHIRAZ: Selections from 


his Poems. Translated from the Persjan, by 
Herman Bickne.t. With Preface by A. 8. 
BICKNELL, Demy 4to, pp. xx.-384, printed on fine 
stout plate-paper,with appropriate Oriental Border- 
ing in gold and co'our, and Ilustrations by J. BR. 
Herbert, R.A. 42s. 


JONAS FISHER. A Poem in Brown 


and White. Crown 8vo, pp. ix.-243, cloth, 6s. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE, Two Lectures delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution, by R. K. DovGLas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King’s College. Crown 
8vo, pp. 118, cloth, ds. 


SKETCHES of ANGLO-JEWISH 
HISTORY. Bv James Preciorro. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xi,-420, handsomely bound in cloth, 12s. 


e HISTORY of INDIA, from the 
Earliest Period. By J. TALBoYS Wueeter. Vol. 
IV. Part I—India vader Mussulman Rule. 8vo, 
pp. xxxii.-420, cloth, Is. 


The GRA LINDA BOOK, from a 
Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, with the 
permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Lin- 
den, of the Helder. The Origina! Frisian Text, as 
verified by Dr. J. O. Ottemu, accompanied by an 
English Version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch Transla- 
tion. By WILLIAM R. SANDBACH. Svo, pp. xxxiv.- 
253, cloth, 5s. 


KASHMIR and KASHGHAR, A Nar- 
rative of the Journey of the Embassy to Kaehghar 
in 1873-74. By H. W. BeLLew, C.S.1. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xxxii.-420, cloth, 16s. 


The INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA 
ORLENTALIA. Part Il, The URTUKI TURKU- 
MANS. By STANLEY LANE POOLE. Royal 4to, 
pp. xii.-44, and 6 Plates, 9:3, 


A RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS 
LIFE of ENGLAND; or. Church, Puritanism, and 
Free Inquiry. By J. J. TAYLer, B.A. Reissued, 
with ap latdatedions Chapter on Recent Develop- 
ment, by JAMES MARTINGAU, LL.D. D.D. 1 vol. 
post 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Published by “The Celestial Empire” Office at 
Shanghai. 

The TREATY RIGHTS of the 
FOREIGN MERCHANT and the TRANSIT 
SYSTEM in CHINA; considered with special re- 
ference to the Views aod Opinions of her Majesty's 
Board of Trade, H.M.'s late and present Represen- 
tative in Peking, the Tsung-li-Yamén, the Foreigu 
Iuspectorate-General of Chinese Mari‘ime Cus 
toms, and the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce 
Supported throaghout by Official Documents, partly 
unpublished, by JOHANNES VON GUMPACH. 8vo, 
stilf covers, pp. xvili.-421, 10s 6d. 

VERSES and VERSELETS. By a 
Lover OF NATURE. Feap. 8vo, pp. vil.-87, cloth, 
2s 6d. 


{The NARRATIVES of the MISSION 


of GEORGE BOGLE, B.C.S., to the TESHU LAMA, 
and of the JOURNEY of THOMAS MANNING to 
LHASA, Edited. with Notes and Introduction, 
and Lives of Mr. Pogle and Mr. Manning, by 
Ciements R. MArknam, O.B., F.B.S. Demy 8vo, 
with Maps and I!lustrations. [Shortly. 


The INDIAN SONG of SONGS. From 
the Sanscrit of the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva. 
By Epwin ARNOLD, M.A, F.RGS., University 
College, Oxford, formerly Principal of Poona 
College, and Fellow of the University of Bombay. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-144, cloth, 53. 


The HISTORY of CO-OPERATION in 
ENGLAND; its Literature and its Advocates. By 
GrorGe Jacop HoLyoake, Vol. 1. The Pioneer 
Period—1812 to 1844. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-420, 


cloth, 68, 
The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By 
Crown 


Winwoope Reape. Second Edition. 
8vo, pp., vili.-544, cloth, 7s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE and the EMBLEM- 
WRITERS: an Exposition of their Similarities of 
Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of 
the Emblem-Book Literature down to A.D. 1616, 
By Henry GREEN, M.A. In 1 vol, pp. xvi.-572, 
profasely Illustrated with Woodeuts and Photo- 
lith. Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large 
medium 8vo, £1 lls 6d; large imperial 8yo, 
£2 128 64. 

The HOMES of OTHER DAYS: a 
Hlistory of Domestic Manners and Sentiments 
during the Middle Ager. By Tuomas Wnricut, 
Esq., M.A., F'S.A. With I!lustrations from the 
Illuminations in Contemporary Manuscripts and 
other Sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. 
Fairnort, Esq., F.S.A. Medium 8vyo, 350 Wood- 
cuts, pp. Xv.-512, cloth, 21s, 

By 


MESSENGER: a Poem. 


THOMAS SINCLAIR, M.A. Fep. 8vo, pp. 174, cloth, 5s, 


ROMAN, and the 
SAXON: a History of the Early Inhabitants of 
Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons to Christianity. Llustrated by the Ancient 
Remains brought to Light by Recent Research 
By Tuomas Went, Esq., M.A., P.S.A,, &c. Third 
Edition, carefully revised, with Additions. Crown 
8vo, with nearly 300 Engravings, pp. xiv.-562, 
cloth, Ids. 


The BOOK of NATURAL LAWS. 


A System of Mental Philosophy and Social 
Economy; a Guide to the Conduct of Human Life. 
By WILLIAM WHITWORTH. Crown Svo, pp. viii- 
336, cloth, 2s 6d. 


London; TRUBNER and GO., Ludgate Hill. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, A.M. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The marked success and general popularity of the Series of 
FOR ENGLISH READERS,” lately concluded in Twenty Volumes, has been accom- 
panied by some regrets, expressed both by the friendly critics of the Press and in 
private quarters, at its not having been made somewhat more comprehensive. 


This has induced us to announce the issue of a ‘Supplementary Series,’ intended | 


to comprise the works of some few Latin and Greek authors which, for various 
reasons, were not included in the original plan. 


This Series will appear, like the preceding, in quarterly volumes, at half-a-crown 


each, and in the same size and type. It will not be extended beyond eight or ten 
such volumes. 
THENES, Livy, LUCRETIUS, 
ANACREON, PINDAR, &c. 


Ovip, CATULLUS (with TiBULLUS and PROPERTIUS), 


THE NEW VOLUME, 
LIvéeY, 


By the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, A.M., 


Will be published next week, price 2s 6d. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF THE First SERIES. 


“Tt is impossible to praise too highly the conception and execution of this series | 


of the Classics. They are a kind of ‘ Bibliotheca Classicorum' for unlearned 


readers, but executed by men of the most accomplished scholarship, and therefore | 


conveying the very colour and tone of the authors. They will be as pleasant to 
scholars as they are valuable to those who know only their mother-tongue.”"— 
British Quarterly Review. 


“It is difficult to estimate too highly the value of such a series as this in giving 
‘English readers’ an insight, exact as far as it goes, into those olden times which 
are so remote, and yet to many of us so close. ‘dau Review. 


—Salw 


All the Volumes of the First Series may be had separately, price 2s 6d, in cloth; | 


or the whole bound in 10 yols., vellum backs, for £2 I 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Booksellers. 





LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, READING-ROOMS, 
TOWN AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES, AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY, 


ARE SUPPLIED FROM 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


WITH ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS AS THEY APPEAR 


Revised Lists of the principal Recent Works in 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, 
Are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application 
These Books are exchangeable (in sets) at p!easure, and at a moderate rate of 
Subscription, for any other books in the collection. and for the leading forth- 


coming works of general interest as they appear. 

A REVISED CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS COPIES OF POPULAR BOOKS, 
withdrawn from the Library for sale, at greatly reduced prices | 
ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application, 


, is al 


BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
A CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, 
In Ornamental Bindings, 

Adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for 
WEDDING OR BIRTHDAY PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES, 

Is also now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 
@ All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mupre’s SELecT Liprary may | 

also be obtained at 

Mudie’s 


And (by Order) from al! B 


Manchester Library, Barton Arcade, Manchest 


oksellers in connection with the Librar 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY New Oxford Stree 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE 


(Limited), 


. | 
“ ANCIENT CLASSICS | 


A CHARMING 
BEAUCHAMP’S 


‘TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 


“ABOVE SUSPICION. 


'ANABEL’S RIVAL. By 


| CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW B BOOKS, 
dai NIHILO : 


Trial. An English Edition. 


the Prelude to the 


Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CEYLON: being a General Description of 


Island, Historical, Physics al, Statistical. Containing the most Re 


Arnin 


the 


cent Informa. 


With Map, 2 vols. demy 8y, 
0, 
(This da “i 


| 
| tion, by an Officer, late of the Ceylon Rifles. 
| 


TO JAMAICA and BACK. 


Davin Scott, Bart. With Frontispiece. 


By Sir Semi 


Large crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 
(This day, 


QUEEN of the FAIRIES (a Village Story), 


and other Poems. By VIOLET FANE, Author of “Denzil” a 


8yvo, 6s con 





NEW NOVELS. 


These wiil include the works of ARISTOTLE, THUCYDIDES, DEMOs- | 


NEW NOVEL by the Duke De MEDINA POMAR, 


THROUGH THE AGES, 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL ROMANCE. 
By the AUTHOR of “The HONEYMOON.” 


3 vols. crown Svo. [This day. 


|ARTHUR; or, the Knight of Our Own Day, 


3y the Author of “ Alice Godolphin.” 2 vols. crown 8yo. [On Tuesday next. 


The® PRIME MINISTER. By Awtuoxy 


TROLLOPE. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, 5s each. Third 
now ready. 


SISTER LOUISE; or, the Story of a Woman's 


Repentance. By G. J. Wurre- Be LYELL. With Illustrations by Miriam Kerns, 
Demy Svo, 16s, uniform with “ Katerfelto.” 


FELLOW. 


Author of 
&e. 3 vols. 


FRANCES 
Trouble,” “ Mabel's 


By 


TROLLOPE, “Aunt Margaret's 


* &&., 


ELEANOR 
Progress,’ 


CAREER. By Gnrorcz 


MEREDITH. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





By B. L. FARJEON. 
At the SIGN of the SILVER FLAGON. 


Author of “ An Island Pear!,” * Blade-o'-Grass,” ‘ 
Cheese and Kisses.” In 3 vols. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
By Mrs. J. H. Reopexn, Author of 
Too Much Alone,” * City and Suburb,” &, 3 vols. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
HIDDEN CHAINS. By Miss FLORENCE 


«Fighting the Air,” “Love's Conflict,” “Prey of the Gods,” 
aud Master,” “* Woman against Woman,” 3 vols. 


By B. L. Faryeoy, 


Golden Grain,” “ Bread-and- 


‘George Geith,” * 


Marryat, Author 
“ Her Lord 


&e. 
By LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Wivertetp. 
By H. T. CRAVEN. 
OLD TUNE. By HW. T. Craven, 


3 vols. 


3 vols. 


Author of “ Milky 
Wi 


“ &¢,. 


By ADAM CARTER. 
A AGIETS ; or, Major Crosbie’s Vow. 


CROS By ApAm Carter. 


By GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


by the RIVER. 


a Berry.” 3 vols. 


The RED HOUSE 


Autnor of * Drown as 


By Grorce Dorenas, 
DORA RUSSELL. 


y Dora Russeit, Author 
“The Miner's Oath,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


By, 
of * The 
Vicar’s Governeas,” 


Le TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand 


————— 


ndon: 





Now ready, 


SOLDIER of FORTUNE: a Tragedy in 


Acts. By J. LEICESTER WARREN, M.A., Author of “ Philoctetes.’ 


feap. Svo, 9s. 


15 Waterloo Place 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 


London: 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 93. 
SACRIFICE: and other 


Suitn, Ex 15 Waterloo 


Poems. 


KING'S 


London: ER, and Co., Place. 
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SALDY, ISBISTER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


On the 25th, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 26s. 
MEMOIR OF NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


By his Brother, 
With Portraits and Nemerous Illustrations. 





Next week, in 3 vols. crown Svagg5s. 
CITIES OF NORTHERN AND CENTRAL 
ITALY. 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” &c. 
With 130 Llustrat‘ons. 


+* Intended ae a companion to all those parts of Italy which lie between the Alps 
and the districts described in the Author's ** Days near Rome.” 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 
CONQUERING AND TO CONQUER: 
ASTORY of ROME in the DAYS of ST. JEROME. 

By the Author cf “ The Schiiaberg-Cotta Family.” 

With Ulustraticns. 





Next week, Sixth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8y¥o, 2ls. 


WALKS IN ROME. 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


BEGINNING LIFE: a Book for Young Men. By 
Principal TULLOCH. New Edition, enlarged aud partly rewritten. Crown Svo, 
8s 6d. (/mmediately. 


“Principal Tulloch’s excellent book for young men.""—Ldinburgh Review. 


GEOLOGY, for Students and General Readers, 
embodying the most Recent Theories aud Discoveries. By A. H.GREEN, M.A., 
Professor of Geology and Mining in the Yorkshire College of Science. 


Part Il.—The Elements of Physical Geology, with upwards of 100 Illustrations 
by the Author. Crown 8vo. (Un a few days. 


SHAKESPEARE DIVERSIONS. By Francis 
Jacox, Author of ‘* Cues from All Quarters,” &c. Demy 8vo, Ms, 
[Second Edition. 


“No one who desires to study Shakespeare diligently, wisely, and sympathetically, 
should attempt to do so without consuliing these ‘ Diversions.’ "—//our. 


SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS of the LIFE after 
DEATH, and the Christian Doctrines of Descent into Hell, the Resurrection of 
the Body, and the Life Everlasting: with Remarks upon Cremation and 
Christian Burial. By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Ly1TeLtTon. Crown 8vyo, 3s. 


“ Full of valuable thought and pointed as well as reverent illustration.” —Spectator. 
-—" The conclusions it advocates will be new to some readers, but nothing but 
good can come from careful perusal of speculations so modest, guarded, reverent, 
and we will add, convincing. "—Lilerary Churchman, 


CAMERA OBSCURA. A New Volume of Poems. 
By DorA GREENWELL. Crown Svo, 3s. 
“The present little volume is full of beauties.” —Vonconformist. 


SERMONS OUT of CHURCH. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Crown 8vo, 5s. (Third Edition. 


“There is in these days some need for this kind of teaching."—Saturday Revierr. 
—"A shrewd, wise, practical book, by one who has a right to speak anda claim 
to be listened to." —Vonconformist. 


HEALTH and EDUCATION. 
KINGSLEY. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


“Remarkable for the variety and interest of its contents......... It is impossible 
within our space to do adequate justice to this attractive velume.”—Spectator. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS GUTHRIE, 


D.D., and Memoir, by his Sons, the Rev. D. K. Gurunie, and C. J. Guturig, 
M.A, 2 vols, post 8vo, 10s 6d each. [Sirth Bdition. 


“One of the most interesting books recentiy published.”"—Spectator. 


\ be ye r - ; 
SOCIAL PRESSURE. By Sir Arruur Hetps, 
Author of “ Friends in Council.” Post 8vo, 6s. (Fourth Edition, 
“There are no books more useful than Sir Arthur Helps’s, and for the moment 
Done so useful as ‘Social Pressure. “—Thomas Uughes, in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
——* The present series is by far the best."—Spectator. 


The GREAT ARMY: Sketches of Life and 


Character in a Thames-side District. Py the River-sipe Vistror. Crown 
8v0, 6s. (Second Edition. 


sy the Rev. CHARLES 
[Fourth Edition. 


“A book of extraordinary interest. It cannot be described, it must be read; 
and if it does nothing else—and it ought to do much—it will at least give the 
upper half of the world some notion as to how the lower half lives.”"—Spectator. 


MAN and BEAST, HERE and HEREAFTER. By 


the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of “Homes Without Hands,” &c. Post 
8vo, 6s 6d. (Third Edition, 


“ Extremely readable and interesting."—Pull Aull Gazette. 


the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, one of Her Majesty's Chaplains, 


| ~“ NEW WORKS. 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL 


MONARCHY, or a History of the Sassanians. By Grongg RAWLINSON, M.A. 
Svo, with Maps and Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. 


By T. P. KinkMAN, M.A., F R.S., &c., Hon, Mem. Lit. and Phil. Soc. Manchester 
and Liverpool. 8vo, price 10s éd. (On Thursday next. 


NOTES on the EARLIER HEBREW 


SCRIPTURES. By Sir G. B, Airy, K.C.B. 8v¥o, price 6s. 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER: his Life and 


his Philosophy. By H&eLeN ZiMMERN. Crown 8yo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 


LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH 


HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND, 2 yols.8vo, with Portrait, price 28s. 


| 


Second Edition of Mr. STUART-GLENNIE’S 


PILGRIM MEMORIES. With Corrections, and a Preface on the New Theory 
of History. 8vo, 14s. The New Preface separately, Is. 


STEPHENS'S LITERATURE of the KYMRY; 
containing numerous Specimens of Ancient Welsh Poetry, with Engli-h Trans- 


lations. Second Edition, with Additions and a Life of the Author. Medium 
8vro0, lds. 


PROCTOR’S LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE 


HOURS. Third Edition of.the First Series. Crown S8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BRITISH ARMY in 1875. By Jonny 


Hots, MP. New Edition, with Additions and 4 Diagrams. Crown $yo, 
price 4s 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry 


DUNNING MACLEOD. M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb., of the [nner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


By the same Author. Third and Cheaper Edition, Revised (in Two Volumes). 
Vou. L, Svo, 12s, Vou. LL. in the Spring. 


REMINISCENCES of FEN and MERE. By 


J.M.Heatucore. With Maps and numerous [llustrations, Svo. 
[in a few days. 


The MEDITERRANEAN COAST of the SOUTH 


of or in its MEDICAL ASPECT. By W. Marcet, M.D. F.BS. 8vo, 
price Is 6d. 


MUNICIPAL LONDON ; or, London Govern- 


ment as it is, and London under a Municipal Council. By J. F. B. Finra, 
LL.B. Pp. 766, with Maps. Imperial 8vo, 253. 


GWILTS ENCYCLOP.EDIA of ARCHI- 


TECTURE, illustrated with more than 1,700 Engravings on Wood. New 
Edition (1876). 8vo, pp. 1,400, price 52s 6d. 


The Rev. J. G. WOOD'S BIBLE ANIMALS. 


With 112 Vignettes on Wood (24 full size of page). 8vo, price 4s. 


The Rev. A. H. KILLICK’S HANDBOOK of 


J.S. MILL'S SYSTEM of LOGIC. Second Edition, crown 8y¥o, 3s 6d. 


A SANSKRIT HANDBOOK for the FIRESIDE. 


By Ettuu Burritt. Royal 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


VOLTAIRE'S ZAIRE, 1s 64; CORNEILLE’S 
C1D, 1 64; and LAMARTINE’S TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE, price 2s 6d. 
Edited, with English N tes, by Professors CASSAL, KARCHER, and STILVENARD, 
in the “ London Series of French Classics.” Feap. 8vo. 


ANTHOLOGY of MODERN FRENCH 


POETRY, Junior Course, with an English Vocabulary of Idioms and Difficul- 
ties. Edited by C. CAssAL, LL.D., and T, Kancuer, LL.B. Small 8vo, ds 6d 


FRENCH HOMONYMS and PARONYMS, for 


English Learners. By A. Router, B.A., French Mastor in Charterhouse 
School. Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate ill, E.C. 


—— —___ __ he 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





EGYPT and the SUEZ CANAL.——In the New Edition of “The 
STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK™ the Section containing Egypt has been 
rewritten up to the present date. A large portion of it being specially 
devoted to the Suez Canal. Full information is given respecting the 
mumber and tonnage of vessels passing through the Canal, with the 
numbers belonging to each country; the cost of construction, c.; the 
state o' -he capital account; the revenue and expenditure, and 
all pa .ulars likely to be required in the Debate on the Purchase by 
Englar ‘ of the Khedive's Shares. 


Thirteenth Annual Publication. 
Revised after OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 
1876. 


A Statistice! and Historical Account of the States of the 
-Civilised World. 


NDPOOK FOR POLITICIANS AND MERCHANTS. 
By F. MARTIN. 


Crown 8yo, 193 $d. {Just ready. 


The HISTORY of LLOYD’S, and of Marine 


Insuranee in Great Britain, with an — containing Statistics relating to 
Marine Insurance. By FREDERICK MARTIN, Author of the “ Statesman's Year- 
Book.” 8vo, 14s. [This day. 


‘* Has an interest not only for persons connected with shipping, but for all who 
desire to follow the development of the English Mercantile Marine Mr. Martin 
has drawn his information from the most authentic sources, the Committee of 
Lloyd's having given him every facility for examining their archives, and obtaining 
the materials requisite to make his book what it really is,—a full, complete, and 
accurate record. '—Standard, 


New Volume of History and Literature Primers. 
(Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN.) 


PRIMER of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


the Rey. Srorronp A. Brooke, M.A. 18mo, cloth, Is. [This day. 


New Volume of Science Primers. 
(Edited by Professors HUXLEY, Roscoe, and BALFOUR SrEWART.) 


PRIMER of BOTANY. By J. D. Hooker, 


C.B., F.R.S., President of the Royal Society. Lllustrated, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 
(/n a few days. 


The SABBATH of the FIELDS: a Sequel to 


“ Bible Teachings in Nature.” By the Rev. HcGH MACMILLAN, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
Globe 8vo, 68. 


“This volume, like all Dr. Macmillan’s productions, is very delightful reading, 
and of a special kind. Imagination, natural science, and religious instruction are 
blended together in a very charming way."—Lritish Quarterly Review. 


By the same Author. 
BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. Ninth Edition. 


Globe 8vo, é:. 


The TRUE VINE; or, the Analogies of Our Lord’s 


Allegory. Third Edition. Globe S8yo, 6s. 


The MINISTRY of NATURE. Third Edition. Globe 


8vo, 68. 


HOLIDAYS in HIGH LANDS: or, Rambles and Inci- 


dents in Search of Alpine Plants. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
globe 8vo, 6s. 


FIRST FORMS of VEGETATION. Second Edition, 


Revised and Enlarged, globe 8vo, 6s. 
g 


Mrs. OLIPHANTS NEW NOVEL.—The 
CURATE in CHARGE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [Fifth Edition now ready. 


“ We can pronounce ‘The Curate in Charge’ ono of the happiest of her recent 
efforts." —Times 


Miss C. M. YONGE’S NEW NOVEL.—My 
YOUNG ALCIDES, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. (Fourth Edition now ready. 


“ Admirably told, and extremely interesting."—Standard. 

“Marked by all the perfect and untiring freshness that always charm us in 
Miss Yonge’s tales." —Graphic. 

“It is both clever and original, and will please all readers." —Ziterary Churchman, 





The SECOND VOLUME, 1766 to 1776.—8vo, 12s, this day. 


The LIFE of WILLIAM, EARL of SHEr, 


BURNE, afterwards First MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE. With Extracts 

his Papers and Correspondence. By Lord EpMon . from 

(Vol. 1.1737 to 1766, 8¥0, 12s.) . ® FirzMavatos, MP. 

The Atheneum, reviewing the first volume, said:—“ This is 

ordinary interest and value. ‘One of the suppressed et 2d of Bngiiskeg a 
is restored to us, and we marvel only that Lord Shelburne’s autobiograph 
have waited to be edited by his great-grandson, instead of having Seon, dmwee 
early in the present century by his son, unless, as we hear, its existence ae _ 
unknown till last year. Good as it is, to our great wonder, it is betteras a boot xf 
gossip than as a book of history. The characters of leading statesmen are “ 
and epigrams which will dwell in the memory abound.” oom, 


POLITICAL and MILITARY EPISODEs 


from the LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of the Right Hon. ; 
GOYNE. By E. B. DE FONBLANQUE. Comprising Original Loum ee 
Chatham, Charles Fox, Edmund Burke, Washington, and other distinguishes 
Statesmen. With Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps. 8yo, 16s. (This day 


NEW BOOK by the Right Hon. W. £, 


GLADSTONE. 
HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM. Being an Inquiry into 
[ 


the TIME and PLACE of HOMER. Crown Syo. tly 


NEW BOOK by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 


Author of “ A Short History of the English People.” 


STRAY STUDIES in ITALY and ENGLAND. Crown 
8vo. (Shortly. 


MANDALAY and MOMIEN;; or, an Account 
of the British Exploring Expeditions to Western China, in 1863 and 1875, By 
Dr. ANDERSON, F.R.S.E., Medical and Scientific Officer to the Expeditions, With 
numerous Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. (Shortly. 


MY CIRCULAR NOTES: Extracts from 


Journals, Letters sent Home, Geological and other Notes, written while 
Travelling Westward round the World, from July 6, 1874, to July 6, 1875, By 
J, ¥. CAMPBELL. With numerous Ilustrations. 2 vols. crown 8yo. [Shortly. 


The ATTIC ORATORS, from ANTIPHON 


to ISAEOS. By R,C. Jess, M.A., Public Orator in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols, 8vo, 25s, 
(This day. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of IRELAND. 


from the EARLIEST PERIOD to the PRESENT TIME. By W. D. Kritey, 
D.D., President of Assembly's College, Belfast, and Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. 2 vols. 8yo, 25s. [This day. 


TWO DISSERTATIONS. I. On moworeyu: ero: 


in Scripture and Tradition; I1.—On the ‘* Constantinopolitan” Creed, and 
other Eastern Creeds of the Fourth Century. By F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Fellow 
and Divinity Lecturer at Emmanuel College, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


The GOSPELS in the SECOND CENTURY. 


An Examination of the Critical Part of a Work entitled “ Supernatural 
Religion.” By W. Sanpay, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [Just ready. 


SERMONS in CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


CHAPEL. Preached during the First Year of his Office, 1875, by the Rev. . 
KYNASTON, M.A., Principal of the College. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Just ready 


DISEASES of MODERN LIFE. By B. W. 


RIcHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. [This day. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS 


and to PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introductions, Notes, &c., by the 
Rev. J. B. Ligutroot, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's. 8vo, 12s. 
[Second Edition, revised, now ready. 


The UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Physical 


Speculations on a Future State. Third Edition, with New Preface. 890, 
10s 6d. 


“This book is one which well deserves the attention of thoughtfal and religious 
readers......It is a perfectly sober inquiry, on scientific grounds, into the possibilities 
of a future existence.” —Guardian. 


The ANNALS of TACITUS. Translated 


into English, with Notes, by A. J. CHURCH, M.A., and W. J. Broparss, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, with Map, 7s 6d. 
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